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A  Cheerful  View 

of 

A  Serious  Situation 

Situation  I. 

Crippled  by  bone  tuberculosis,  strapped  to  a  board 
night  and  day. 

Joe  smiles  because  he  is  being  wonderfully  cured  at 
Sea  Breeze,  by  the  outdoor  salt  air  treatment,  the  first 
American  temporary  hospital  for  such  cases. 

Situation  II. 

4,500  such  children  in  New  York,  60,000  in  the 
United  States,  only  44  at  Sea  Breeze.  Five-year-old 
Max  speaks  for  all,  “  I  don’t  want  to  get  dead  and  be  an 
angel,  I  want  to  play  first.” 

Joe  smiles  again  because  the  large  permanent  hospital 
is  already  planned,  to  save  many  more  from  a  life  of 
pain  and  uselessness. 

Situation  III. 

Of  the  $250,000  needed  for  this  hospital  $35,000 
remains  to  be  raised  at  once,  or  the  sums  already 
pledged  may  be  lost. 

Joe’s  smile  is  a  hurry  call  to  you  for  a  part  of  this 
$35,000.  The  money  can’t  wait,  Joe  can’t  wait,  the 
crippled  children  tortured  in  the  tenements  can’t  wait. 

Situation  IV. 

Sea  Breeze  is  also  the  place  where  the  Association  is 
trying  to  provide  Fresh  Air  for  20,000  others,  many  of 
whom  are  sick  or  at  the  breaking  point,  with  no  escape 
from  dark,  foul  tenements  and  stifling  streets. 

Buy  happiness  for  them,  with  strength  and  new 


courage,  by  sending  to  Sea  Breeze  for  a  week 
Some  overworked  mother  with  four  children,  $10.00 
A  teething  baby  and  “little  mother”  of  ten,  5.00 

An  underfed  shop  girl  earning  $3.00  per  week,  2.50 
An  aged  woman  fighting  for  self-support,  2.50 

A  day  party  of  400,  for  one  glorious  day,  100.00 


Leave  happiness  behind,  it  will  catch  up.  Send  2  cents 
for  Happiness  Calendar. 

Hurry  check  or  pledge  to  R.  S.  Minturn,  Treasurer, 
Room  201,  No.  105  East  22d  Street,  New  York  City. 

New  York  Association  for  Improving 
the  Condition  of  the  Poor 

R.  Fulton  Cutting,  Pres. 

1843=1906 


lust  tell  them  that  you  saw  it  in  the  “ Photographic  Times.” 
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PICTURES  MOUNTED 

WITH 

HIGGINS’ 

PHOTO 

MOUNTER 


jLJTAVE  an  excellence  peculiarly  their  own.  The  best  re- 
*  *  suits  are  only  produced  by  the  best  methods  and  means  — 
the  best  results  in  Photograph,  roster,  and  other  mounting 
can  only  be  attained  by  using  the  best  mounting  paste — 

HIGGINS’  PHOTO  MOUNTER 

(Excellent  novel  brush  with  each  jar.) 

At  Dealers  in  Photo  Supplies,  Artists’  Materials 
and  Stationery. 

A  3  oz.  jar  prepaid  by  mail  for  thirty  cents,  or 
circulars  free,  from 

Chas.  m.  Higgins&Co. 

Manufacturers 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  LONDON 


Main  Office,  271  Ninth  St.,  I  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Factory,  240-244  Eighth  St.,  f  U.  S.  A. 


PHOTOGRAPHS 

IN  COLORS. 

The  undersigned  have  purchased  from  Prof. 
Francis  Lyonde  the  eminent  French  Photo¬ 
grapher,  the  sole  right  for  the  U.  S.  and 
Canady,  of  his  method  of  producing  photo¬ 
graphs  in  colors,  which  has  taken  him  years 
of  constant  study  and  experimenting  to 
accomplish. 

We  are  now  able  to  off er,  to  those  desiring  to 
learn  the  wonderful  discovery  of  this  achieve¬ 
ment,  full  instructions,  including  material, 
samples,  &c.,  for  the  nominal  price,  ;$5.00. 

BUFFALO  DISTRIBUTING  AGENCY, 

15  Niagara  St.,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

EXTRA!  EXTRA!!  EXTRA!!! 

New  Bargain  List  No.  14  now  ready. 

Do  not  purchase  until  you  have  seen 
this  list.  It  will  save  dollars  for  you. 

N.Y.  Camera  Exchange,  1 14  Fulton  St. 

/Ka  v  ■■  Will  buy  an  8-inch 

lJ)ACME  BURNISHER 

Y  ^  •  Full  Nickel  Finish 

SEND  FOR  description 

ACME  BURNISHER  CO.,  Fulton,  N.  Y. 

There  is  Nothing  Too  Quick  for  a 

Graflex  Camera 

It  is  the  Ideal  Outfit  for  High-Speed  Work 

% 

YOU  SEE  THE  PICTURE  FULL  SIZE  AT  THE 
INSTANT  OF  EXPOSURE 

and  right  side  up  —  not  inverted.  The  Shutter  is  of  the 
focal  plane  type,  working  directly  in  front  of  the  sensitive 
plate  or  film.  Range  of  speed  varies  from  one-thousandth 
of  a  second  to  time  exposures  of  any  duration.  No  little 
finder  or  focusing  scale  necessary.  All  guess-work  elim¬ 
inated.  New  1906  Catalogue  mailed  free. 

Folmer  &  Schwing  Co. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Just  tell  them  that  you  saw  it  in  the  “Photographic  Times.” 
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By  Rev.  E.  G.  Watti 
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WITH  A  CAMERA  IN  MEXICO 

BY  GEORGE  F.  PAUL 


E  American 
photographer 
in  search  of 
pro  fessional 
recreation  can 
do  no  better 
than  to  pack 
his  kit  and  hie 
him  away  to 
the  land  be¬ 
yond  the  Rio* 
Grande,  the 
land  of  fruits 
and  flowers, 
the  land  of  un¬ 
limited  photo¬ 
graphic  possi¬ 
bilities.  And,  strange  to  say,  this  trip 
can  be  taken  in  the  summer  time  even 
more  advantageously  than  in  the  winter. 
Although  Mexico  lies  to  the  south  of  us, 
yet  because  of  the  great  elevation  of  the 
central  plateau,  the  heat  of  the  summer 
is  tempered  by  this  elevation  and  relieved 
by  the  daily  showers.  In  the  dry  winter 
time  too  much  dust  will  be  encountered. 
But  the  summers  on  the  uplands  are  days 
of  swreet  contentment  when  the  rule  of 
life  is  manana  y  manana  y  manana  (to¬ 
morrow,  and  to-morrow,  and  to-mor¬ 
row),  where  the  sun  rises  to  the  music  of 
the  bugler ’s  reveille  and  sets  to  the  sweet 
cadences  of  evening  bells  calling  to 
worship.  The  churches  of  Mexico — 


what  a  field  for  the  photographer — most 
of  them  with  moss  enough  to  give  the 
ideas  of  age,  stability,  reverence. 

The  ever  changing  groups  around  the 
church  door — poor  Miguel  without  a 
centavo  in  his  leaky  pocket  or  a  guarache 
on  his  horny  foot,  standing  besides  the 
broadcloth  Emilio ;  sparkling  Consuelo, 
with  demurely  dancing  eyes,  passing, 
prayer  book  in  hand,  the  young  Indian 
mother  in  tattered  skirt  and  faded  re- 
boso. 

Then  the  walks  along  the  cobble  stone 
streets,  where  the  whizzing  electric  car 
rudely  pushes  the  lumbering  ox-cart  to 
the  wall ;  where  peddlers  mingle  with 
politicians,  promoters,  and  plutocrats,  and 
all  puff  cigarettes. 

And  then  the  parks  where  drowsy 
palms  lightly  swray  their  giant  fans, 
where  the  dark-browed  nurse  girl  brings 
her  fair  charge  born  under  colder  skies, 
where  the  prim  lieutenant  with  a 
wealth  of  trimming  appears  on 
promenade,  where  the  old  crone  with 
shriveled  arms  and  palsied  hands  sadly 
expatiates  on  the  efficacy  of  her  lottery 
tickets,  where  the  air  is  heavy  with  the 
fragrance  of  orange  blossoms  until  one 
is  lulled  to  sleep  to  the  music  of  splashing 
fountains. 

The  imposing  services  at  the  Cathe¬ 
dral  on  the  summer  morning,  the  restful 
concert  in  the  Alameda  a  little  later,  the 
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CORDOBA  TYPE 


keen  tension  of  the  besplattered  bull- 
ring  on  the  Sunday  afternoon,  the  price¬ 
less  baldric  of  a  thousand  jewels  that 
sparkle  through  the  stillness  of  the  night, 


— by  such  as  these  is  filled  one  circle  of 
twenty-four  hours  in  Mexico. 

The  capitol  is  a  city  replete  with  mem¬ 
ories  of  Montezuma  and  the  Aztec 
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kings,  while  all  of  Mexico  is  an  historical 
treasure-house  with  the  name  of  Hern¬ 
ando  Cortes  on  every  other  article.  Even 
we  of  the  United  States  can,  because  of 


the  war,  take  more  than  a  passing  in¬ 
terest  in  the  Bishop's  Palace  at  Monterey 
or  Chapultepec  Castle  near  Mexico  City. 
Priceless  paintings,  massive  aerolites, 
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gruesome  idols,  sacrificial  stones,  In¬ 
quisition  relics,  puzzling  hieroglyphics, — 
all  these  are  to  be  found  in  the  capitol. 
And  if  the  city  is  so  full  of  possibilities 


for  the  photographer,  what  can  be  said 
of  the  country  ?  Here  it  is  that  the  native 
customs  and  usages  can  be  seen  at  their 
best — the  peon  plowing  with  a  crooked 
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stick,  the  woman  weaving  or  spinning 
or  patting  tortillas.  Here  rise  the  feudal- 
like  fortresses,  or  haciendas,  where  a 
thousand  laborers  work,  are  fed  and 


housed.  In  the  inner  patios  of  the 
monster  main  building  tropical  flowers 
run  riot  and  gay  songsters  trill  for  very 
joy.  But  their  songs  are  not  heard  by 
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the  grim  Salvador  Fernandez,  a  burly 
frame  of  sixty,  high  in  a  filthy  sort  of 
dove-cot  commanding  a  view  of  the  main 
area.  He  is  intent  on  the  making  of 
sugar.  He  it  is  that  makes  the  mule 
carts  go  racing  off  in  one  direction  and 
the  little  burros  in  another ;  that  makes 
the  overseers  shout  and  the  barefooted 
peons  scoot,  the  wheels  grind,  the 
presses  steam,  and  the  big  loaves  form. 

Unknown  to  him,  far  beyond  the  sway¬ 
ing  fields  of  sugar  cane,  the  fairy  rivers 

A 


leap  from  the  shoulders  of  giant  hills 
and  laugh  with  gladness,  for  what  a 
journey  is  theirs,  down  past  the  green 
olive  groves,  the  tall  waving  grasses,  the 
bending  plantains,  the  caressing  ferns, 
through  the  thick  jungles,  and  on  to  the 
beckoning  ocean. 

Meanwhile,  from  mountain,  plain,  and 
town,,  the  photographer  has  gleaned  a 
thousand  views,  and  learned,  perhaps,  a 
thousand  lessons. 


•> 


THE  LUMBERING  OXCART 
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FOR  SILVER  STAINS  ON  THE  FINGERS 

BY  E.  A. 


A  LL  photographic  workers  who  use 
f\  nitrate  of  silver  know,  only 
/  \  too  well,  the  jet  black  stains 
/  %  it  leaves  on  the  fingers 

wherever  they  come  in  con¬ 
tact  with  either  the  crystals  or  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  silver  nitrate.  In  the  writer's  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  manufacture  of  photo¬ 
graphic  materials  black  stains  seemed  at 
first  to  be  almost  unpreventable,  but  after 
a  short  time,  a  few  simple  ways  to  pre¬ 
vent  and  remove  the  stains  have  made 
them  a  thing  of  the  past.  Thinking 
they  may  be  of  interest  to  other  workers, 
I  will  describe  them  here. 

The  first  preventive  that  occurs  to 
everyone  is  to  keep  the  fingers  from 
touching  either  the  silver  solution  or  the 
crystals,  but  in  practice  this  is  an  im¬ 
possibility,  so  the  following  “treatment” 
was  devised,  and  has  been  found  to 
answer  every  purpose. 

If  the  solution  has  only  just  come  in 
contact  with  the  fingers,  and  blackening 


TURNER. 

has  not  commenced,  wash  the  hands 
thoroughly  first  in  strong  hypo  solution 
and  then  in  water.  The  hypo  will  dis¬ 
solve  out  all  the  silver  that  nas  not  been 
discolored  by  exposure  to  light  and  there 
will  be  no  further  trouble. 

If  blackening  has  commenced,  but  has 
not  proceeded  very  far,  apply  to  the  spots 
a  pledget  of  cotton  on  the  tip  of  a  finger 
dipped  in  a  solution  of  Potassium 
Cyanide  of  any  convenient  strength. 
Then  wash  thoroughly. 

Spots  that  have  become  quite  black 
by  exposure  to  light  are  removed  with 
an  iodocyanide  reducer  prepared  as  fol¬ 
lows:  In  about  half  an  ounce  of  water, 
dissolve  several  crystals  of  Potassium 
Iodide  and  then  a  few  small  crystals  of 
Iodine.  To  this  solution  acid  a  solution 
of  Potassium  Cyanide  of  any  convenient 
strength  until  the  brown  color  of  Iodine 
has  disappeared.  This  freshly  prepared 
solution  will  remove  the  most  obstinate 
of  black  silver  stains. 
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THE  USE  OF  DEVELOPING  PAPERS 

BY  C.  H.  CLAUDY 

In  Three  Parts.  Part  I. 


THERE  are  certain  things 
about  the  use  of  developing 
papers  which  are  common  to 
all  instruction  books.  There 
are  other  things  which  are 
left  out  of  many  of  these  manuals,  or  in¬ 
cluded  only  partially.  The  things  that 
are  left  out  are  usually  the  things  the 
beginner  most  needs  to  know ;  they  are 
left  out,  presumably,  for  lack  of  space, 
or  because  the  manufacturer  dislikes  ad¬ 
mitting  that  there  is  anything  which  his 
paper  lacks  in  the  line  of  perfection,  or 
which  cannot  be  done  with  it. 

Now  it  must  be  understood  that  these 
three  papers  are  more  *u r  the  beginner 
than  the  advanced  amateur,  and  that  no 
attempt  is  being  made  to  tell  anything 
brand  new.  But  they  are  written  from 
personal  experience  not  only  with  my 
own  troubles,  when  I  was  a  beginner,  but 
from  knowledge  of  the  troubles  of  a 
somewhat  large  circle  of  photographic 
acquaintances  who  have  also  tried  and 
failed  and  wasted  paper  by  the  box  and 
so  won  their  way  to  success. 

In  this  present  paper  I  shall  confine 
my  attention  mostly  to  contact  printing 
with  the  slower  papers.  In  the  second 
paper  I  shall  undertake  to  speak  of  de¬ 
velopment  and  fixing  and  after  processes, 
and  the  third  paper  will  be  devoted  to  the 
faster,  or  bromide  papers. 

For  convenience  and  because  it  is  the 
largest  of  the  family  I  am  going  to  hang 
my  remarks  in  this  paper  on  Velox. 
Personally  I  have  had  more  satisfaction 
with  this  brand  than  with  others,  but  I 
am  not  saying  that  there  are- not  other 
good. brands.  If  a  man  can  work  Velox 
he  can  work  any  developing  out  paper 


of  similar  speed.  Not  because  Velox  is 
the  most  difficult,  but  because  it  is  made 
in  so  many  surfaces  and  varieties  that 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  it  gives  a 
knowledge  of  all. 

In  the  first  place  then,  for  average 
negatives,  for  thick  negatives,  and  for 
thin  ones  full  of  contrast,  use  the  special 
emulsion, — if  another  paper  than  Velox, 
get  the  “soft”  grade.  Most  of  these 
papers  are  made  in  two  grades,  one  soft, 
the  other  contrasty.  But  the  soft 
grade  is  the  one  to  employ  nine  times 
out  of  ten — the  tenth  time  the  regular 
grade  or  hard  paper  is  most  useful  but  its 
employment  the  other  nine  times  is  fatal. 
I  do  not  think  enough  stress  is  laid  on 
this  in  the  books  and  advertisements  re¬ 
lating  to  these  papers,  hence  I  want  to 
emphasize  it. 

In  the  second  place,  do  not  bother  with 
any  contraption  for  printing.  Don’t  buy 
yourself  a  neat  little  wire  and  metal 
frame  with  a  gas  jet  at  one  end  and  a 
rack  for  the  frame  at  the  other.  It  is 
money  wasted.  Don’t  make  a  light  box. 
That  limits  you.  But  if  you  have  a  dark 
room  and  gas,  get  yourself  a  gas  jet  that 
can  stand .  on  the  table  or  work  bench, 
and  provide  yourself  with  a  weight,  paper 
weight  or  block  of  iron  or  lead.  One  of 
the  great  charms  of  the  developing  paper 
is  the  facility  it  affords  for  variations  in 
prints,  due  to  the  different  distances  the 
frame  is  from  the  light  and  the  various 
angles  at  which  it  may  be  held.  A  print¬ 
ing  device  or  a  printing  box,  in  a  large 
measure  prevents  the  full  use  of  this 
feature. 

In  making  any  print,  Tor  a  certain 
length  of  time,  of  exposure,  you  must 
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consider  that  you  are  using  so  many 
light  units.  If  you  halve  the  time  you 
have  halved  the  units, — if  you  double  the 
time, — you  have  doubled  the  units.  But 
if  you  change  the  distance  of  the  frame 
from  the  light  by  a  divisor  or  multiple 
of  that  distance,  you  change  the  number 
of  the  units  the  paper  receives  by  a  root 
or  a  power.  Does  that  seem  dreadfully 
complicated?  It  isn't  in  practice.  Sup¬ 
pose  that  you  find  a  certain  negative 
gives,  with  a  certain  brand  of  paper,  the 
kind  of  print  you  want  at  one  foot  from 
the  light,  in  one  minute  of  time.  If  now, 
you  make  a  second  print,  removing  the 
frame  to  a  distance  of  two  feet  from  the 
light,  you  must  give  not  two  minutes  but 
four  minutes  in  order  to  have  as  full  an 
exposure.  The  intensity  of  light  dimin¬ 
ishes  with  the  square  of  the  distance, 
that  is,  at  twice  as  far  the  light  is  four 
times  as  slow, — at  three  times  as  far,  it  is 
nine  times  as  slow,  at  four  times  as  far 
it  is  sixteen  times  as  slow,  and  so  on. 
Consequently,  if  you  know  the  exposure 
for  a  given  light  at  a  given  distance,  you 
can  find  it  for  any  other  distance,  by 
finding  out  the  square  of  that  distance 
and  multiplying  that  by  the  first  ex¬ 
posure. 

Now  the  reason  all  prints  are  not  made 
at  one  distance  is  that  the  further  away 
from  a  light  you  hold  a  negative,  the 
more  opaque  the  high  lights  become  in 
proportion  to  the  shadows,  and  con¬ 
sequently  the  greater  contrast  secured  in 
the  print.  Hold  any  negative  two  inches 
from  a  gas  flame,  and  then  two  feet  and 
notice  that  you  see  the  flame  clearly 
enough  through  the  thin  parts  in  both 
cases,  but  that  a  decided  difference  is 
apparent  in  the  looks  of  the  flame  through 
the  high  lights.  In  other  words,  a  cer¬ 
tain  penetrative  power  of  the  light  is 
used  up  in  getting  through  the  negative 
— what  is  left  does  the  printing.  This 
penetrative  power  is  stronger  close  to 


the  flame  than  away  from  it.  Therefore, 
if  you  have  a  flat  negative,  print  far  from 
the  light — if  you  have  a  contrasty  nega¬ 
tive  print  close  to  the  light.  If  your 
negative  is  uneven,  and  one  side  will 
print  too  fast  or  two  contrasty — slant  the 
printing  frame  on  the  bench  so  that  one 
end  or  one  side  is  closer  to  the  light  than 
the  other.  What  is  the  block  of  metal 
for?  So  that  when  you  wish  to  make 
more  than  one  print  from  the  same  nega¬ 
tive,  you  can  mark  the  place  for  the 
frame  on  the  bench  once  the  proper  lo¬ 
cation  has  been  determined — then  by  set¬ 
ting  the  frame  against  the  block  the 
second  and  other  successive  times,  the 
same  distance  and  angle  is  secured,  and 
if  the  time  given  be  the  same  the  prints 
must  be  duplicates. 

If  you  have  mastered  these  few  points 
you  can  proceed  with  your  printing  in 
the  certainty  that  you  will  get  results. 
You  must  expect  to  spoil  some  paper  be¬ 
fore  you  get  the  hang  of  exposing.  To 
spoil  as  little  as  possible,  gel  a  couple  of 
dozen  small  sheets, — say  four  bv  fives, 
even  if  printing  large  negatives,  or  cut 
some  large  sheets  in  strips.  Make  test 
exposures  by  exposing  a  strip  at  a  time — 
the  first  for  half  a  minute  at  one  foot, 
the  next  for  a  whole  minute  etc. — or,  if 
a  very  thin  negative,  the  first  for  five 
seconds — the  next  for  ten,  etc.  Develop, 
and  note  whether  the  whites  are  clear 
and  the  shadows  dark,  or  whether  the 
print  is  grey  and  muddy — or  light  and 
washed  out,  or  black  all  over.  The  first 
means  a  correct  exposure.  The  grey 
and  muddy  print  is  too  long  exposure, 
too  short  development — the  washed  out 
print  is  too  little  exposure — the  black  one 
over  exposure.  Instructions  as  to  the 
way  to  develop  belong  to  the  next  paper 
so  for  your  tests  follow  the  maker’s 
directions. 

If  you  stand  across  the  room,  and  put 
the  paper  in  the  frame  on  the  negative 
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in  the  shade  of  your  own  body  you  will 
be  perfectly  safe.  Suppose  the  correct 
exposure  is  half  a  minute  at  one  foot. 
At  eight  feet  the  proper  exposure  would 
be  thirty-two  minutes — and  in  the  shade 
of  your  body  it  might  be  three  hours ! 
Consequently  the  light  which  hits  the 
paper  while  being  transferred  from  pack¬ 
age  to  frame  amounts  to  nothing.  The 
sensitive  side  of  paper  is  the  side  that 
curls  in.  If  the  paper  is  moist  from 
humidity,  it  will  not  curl.  The  sensitive 
side  is  the  side  that  sticks  to  a  dampened 
finger  end.  It  is  the  side  that  tastes 
sweet,— it  is  the  whiter  side  of  the  paper. 
Laying  two  sheets  side  by  side,  one  front 
up  and  the  other  back  up,  you  can  easily 
see  which  is  which  by  the  color.  All 
such  paper  comes  packed  with  the  sensi¬ 
tive  side  all  facing  the  same  way  with 
sometimes  an  exception  in  the  last  sheet 
which  faces  in. 

Don't  handle  the  sensitive  side.  Finger 
marks  show  in  development,  the  oils  from 
the  fingers  preventing  the  developer  from 
taking  hold.  Handle  small  sheets  by  the 
edges — large  ones  by  taking  hold  of  as 
little  of  the  paper  near  the  edge  as  pos¬ 
sible. 

Get  yourself  a  box,  either  wooden  or 
pasteboard,  with  a  hinged  lid.  Put  your 
unexposed  paper  in  this,  face  down.  It 
is  very  inconvenient  to  take  one  sheet 
from  the  package  when  doing  printing, 
and  most  easy  to  get  it  from  the  box, 
letting  the  lid  fall  into  place  when  that 
one  sheet  is  extracted.  Develop  each 
print  as  made,  at  first.  When  you  get 
expert,  it  is  easier  to  do  all  the  printing 
at  once,  and  then  all  the  developing,  but 
at  first  development  should  immediately 
follow  exposure,  in  order  that  errors  of 
exposure  may  be  seen  and  noted  at  the 
time.  A  watch,  lying  face  up  near  the 
light  should  be  used  for  timing  unless 
you  have  one  of  these  new  dark  room 
clocks,  which  ought  to  be  very  conveni¬ 


ent.  As  a  matter  of  safety,  I  use  a  dollar 
watch  for  this  purpose,  instead  of  my 
cherished  pocket  time  piece,  because  I  do 
not  think  the  occasional  slop  of  developer 
or  fixing  bath  which  gets  on  the  work 
bench  is  good  for  it. 

There  is  one  more  point  in  printing 
ivhich  deserves  special  consideration. 
That  is  the  facility  for  “dodging”  the 
print.  If  you  have  a  slow  printing  nega¬ 
tive  to  do  in  solio  and  platinum,  you 
know  what  hard  work  it  is  to  vary  results 
by  waving  a  piece  of  card  board  between 
the  negative  and  the  sun  for  ten  or 
fifteen  minutes.  With  a  gas  light  paper 
which  produces  a  print  in  a  few  seconds, 
however,  such  dodging  is  a  pleasure  in¬ 
stead  of  work.  LTse  heavy  paper  or  card¬ 
board,  and  put  the  side  or  edge  of  the 
negative  to  be  dodged  at  the  top, — leav¬ 
ing  that  part  which  is  to  be  continuously 
exposed,  at  the  bottom — when  the  frame 
is  stood  on  edge.  Do  the  dodging  first. 
Keep  the  paper  or  cardboard  moving 
gently  in  front  of  the  part  you  wish  to 
shade  from  too  much  exposure,  and 
finish  up  by  making  the  exposure  of  the 
entire  negative.  This  way  is  preferable 
to  dodging  last  as  any  join  in  the  dodg¬ 
ing  is  less  likely  to  show  if  a  subsequent 
exposure  covers  the  work.  By  this  sim¬ 
ple  means  an  obdurate  sky  may  be  made 
to  print  out  beautifully  or  a  too  thin  face 
held  back.  In  dodging  a  face  alone,  stick 
a  hat  pin  into  the  edge  of  a  small  circle  of 
cardboard  and  manipulate  it  so  that  the 
shadows  of  the  hat  pin  do  not  fall  in  the 
same  place  all  the  time. 

For  learning  I  would  advocate  the  use 
of  a  smooth  surface  paper — such  as 
special  portrait  Velox,  or  special  Carbon, 
which  is  a  semi-matte.  If  you  can  man¬ 
age  these  you  can  manage  the  rough 
papers  without  any  trouble  and  the  glossy 
surfaces  you  will  not  want  to  bother  with 
until  you  are  an  expert. 

Lastly,  do  not  be  discouraged  if  your 
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first  efiforts  end  in  disaster.  I  have  keen 
recollections  of  spoiling  two  dozen  sheets 
to  get  one  passable  print  the  first  time  I 
used  the  paper,  and  my  troubles  all  dis¬ 
appeared  once  I  was  able  to  correlate 
correct  exposure,  proper  development, 
with  proper  manipulation.  Of  course 
printing  is  in  a  way  bound  up  with  the 


process  of  development  and  in  the  next 
paper  I  shall  revert  to  this  part  of  the 
subject, — but  the  points  given  above  are 
important  enough  in  themselves  to  de¬ 
mand  close  attention  from  the  beginner 
without  reference  at  all  to  the  subsequent 
processes  required  to  make  a  print. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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TO  FIND  MY  NEGATIVES 

BY  JOHN  L.  HOPPER. 


NOT  very  long  ago  I  had  oc¬ 
casion  to  write  to  a  well 
known  amateur  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  a  certain  negative 
he  had  kindly  copied  for 
me.  Imagine  my  surprise  when  I  re¬ 
ceived  a  letter  from  him  saying  that  he 
would  send  the  negative  as  soon  as  he  had 
time  to  look  through  his  thousands  of 
negatives  for  it. 

That  finished  me — I  had  always  kept 
my  negatives  in  envelopes  and  had  them 
numbered  and  could  find  any  one  in  per¬ 
haps,  a  half  hour.  Of  course  I  didn’t 
have  several  thousand  to  look  through, 
but  I  did  have  one  thousand ;  so  I  made 
up  my  mind  that  I  would  have  a  little 
more  system  for  finding  my  negatives 
and  for  keeping  data.  In  looking  for 
information  on  this  work  the  authors 
had  either  all  entered  too  deeply  in  the 
subject  or  not  deeply  enough.  Some  ad¬ 
vised  keeping  the  negatives  in  envelopes 
and  others  suggested  such  things  as 
decimal  systems  for  the  finding  of  your 
negatives.  The  decimal  system  was  all 
right,  but  I  think  that  it  is  only  practical 
for  about  3,000  negatives. 

It  is  supposed  that  every  amateur  puts 
his  negatives  in  envelopes.  Get  quite  a 
heavy  envelope  for  filing  purposes  as 
they  will  wear  fast  enough.  Very  often 
a  good  envelope  intended  for  ordinary 
mailing  purposes,  may  be  purchased  in 
the  correct  size  at  any  stationers,  and  this 
is  much  cheaper. 

If  you  have  any  sort  of  a  cabinet,  set 
of  drawers,  or  an  old  bureau,  in  which 
to  keep  your  negatives  be  sure  to  make 
use  of  it.  Otherwise,  it  is  best  to  make 
a  box  to  hold  them,  making  it  of  stuff 
heavy  enough  to  hold  the  negatives,  for 


the  weight  of  100  negatives  is  consider¬ 
able. 

Purchase  cards,  (3x5  is  a  standard 
size,  and  is  quite  large  enough  for  photo¬ 
graphic  troubles.)  If  you  have  a  type¬ 
writer,  get  plain  cards ;  if  you  are  going 
to  write  them  on  by  hand,  (which  is  just 
as  easy),  get  them  already  ruled.  Get 
one  for  each  negative  and  as  many  more 
as  you  think  you  will  need,  and  also  about 
50  “guide  cards.”  These  are  cards  the 
same  size  but  have  a  lip  that  projects 
about  of  an  inch  and  are  of  a  different 
color.  The  cards  may  be  purchased  from 
nearly  any  printer  or  stationer,  or  may  be 
had  from  the  manufacturer  direct.  Also, 
procure  a  cabinet  or  box  for  holding 
these  cards.  This  can  be  had  for  75  cents 
or  can  be  made  even  cheaper.  The  cards 
should  not  cost  over  20  cents  per  hundred 
and  by  the  thousand  come  much  cheaper. 
Number  the  cards  consecutively  running 
the  numbers  the  same  as  the  negatives 
in  the  envelopes. 


J't/LV  /*. 

Nearly  everv  one  has  or  has  had  sev- 
eral  different  sized  cameras.  I  have  had 
four  ranging  in  size  from  2)4 x3/4  to 
5x7.  If  you  have  more  than  one  size 
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negatives  to  index — use  letters  after  the 
numbers  on  the  cards  to  designate  the 
size  of  the  negative.  I  use"  “A”  for  my 
5x7,  “B”  for  the  4x5,  “C”  for  the 

3j4x4/4  and  “D”  for  the  2^4x354. 
In  this  way  one  box  does  for  all  sizes 
of  negatives. 

At  the  top  of  the  card  (see  model), 

426- A 

Poughkeepsie  Bridge  (Work  on, The) 
Cramer  Crown  Plate  Jan.  20,  1906 

Very  dull  U.  S.  32 

5  seconds  Hydrochinone  devel. 

Double  combination  B.  &.  J.  Reducer. 

write  the  name  of  the  negative,  and  on 
the  body  of  the  card  give  the  date,  light, 
stop,  lens,  developer  and  exposure.  Then 
all  that  is  necessary  in  looking  up  in¬ 
formation  regarding  the  plate,  is  to  hunt 
up  the  card  which  is  easily  located  by 
means  of  the  guide  card. 

Letter  the  guide  cards  alphabetically, 
and  arrange  the  information  cards  in  this 
manner  also,  using  the  first  letter  in  the 
title  unless  it  should  be  “the.” 

Finally,  I  keep  four  different  albums 
of  prints.  Every  negative  that  is  worth 
saving  is  worth  printing  and  being  put 
in  one  of  these  albums.  In  one  I  keep 
all  figure  studies,  animal  pictures,  genre, 
etc.  In  another  I  keep  landscapes,  in 
another,  city  views,  buildings,  or  news 
pictures,  and  in  the  last,  portraits,  freaks, 
curiosities  and  miscellaneous.  Procure 
good  albums  for  this  part  of  the  work  as 


‘•heap  albums  only  fall  to  pieces.  I  think 
that  a  loose  leaf  album  is  good,  but  it  has 
no  particular  advantage  in  this  work  as 
the  pictures  are  to  be  kept  for  reference, 
and  with  a  loose  leaf  album  it  is  entirely 
too  easy  to  give  the  photographs  to 
3  our  friends. 

Very  often  competitions  designate 
some  particular  subject  for  prints  wanted 
and  it  is  much  easier  and  more  certain, 
to  look  through  the  album  than  to  trust 
to  some  of  our  heads.  Make  the  prints 
on  glossy  developing  paper,  as  the  results 
are  more  uniform  and  they  are  much 
easier  and  quicker  to  make  than  on  print¬ 
ing  out  paper.  Besides  they  will  repro¬ 
duce  well,  if  a  negative  should  be  broken. 
Number  the  prints  in  the  album  to  cor¬ 
respond  with  the  numbers  on  the  nega¬ 
tive  envelopes  as  well  as  on  the  cards  in 
the  index. 

I  have  given  only  a  brief  outline  for 
this  work,  but  it  is  something  that  may 
be  very  easily  enlarged  on  as  the  number 
of  negatives  increases.  For  instance,  I 
have  about  one  hundred  negatives  of 
Lake  Mohonk  and  scenery  around  the 
lake.  I  put  all  the  cards  for  those  nega¬ 
tives  under  the  “M’s”  (Mohonk)  and 
then  put  in  a  smaller  index  of  different 
colored  guide  cards  for  this  one  subject. 
Make  the  second  index  A-D,  E-M,  N-S, 
&  T-Z. 

Keep  your  negatives  indexed  right  up 
to  date  and  I  am  sure  you  will  not  regret 
the  slight  amount  of  labor  and  time  it 
takes  to  keep  them  in  perfect  order. 


MEN  who  are  resolved  to  find  a  way  for  them¬ 
selves  will  always  find  opportunities  enough. 
If  they  do  not  lie  ready  to  their  hand,  they  will 
make  them. — 5AMULL  5MILL5. 
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THE  DIAPHRAMS 

t 

BY  F.  N.  YINDROCK 


THE  Diaphrams  or  stops  as  they 
are  generally  called,  have 
been  a  mystery  to  many  an 
amateur  photographer.  I 
know  I  didn’t  notice  them 
at  all  at  first.  I  went  ahead  and  took 
i/ioo  second  exposure  and  didn't  bother 
about  them.  Fact  was,  I  didn't  know  what 
they  were  for. 

For  those  who  do  not  quite  under¬ 
stand  them,  the  following  will  be  of  in¬ 
terest. 

The  stops  regulate  the  amount  of  light 
that  passes  through  the  lens  on  to  the 
plate  in  the  camera,  and  prevent  misre- 
fracted  rays  from  blurring  the  images. 
That  is,  they  shut  ofif  the  unnecessary 
rays  and  thus  insure  a  clear  and  distinct 
picture  or  image.  The  smaller  the  open¬ 
ing,  the  less  amount  of  light  passes 
through  the  lens,  because  only  the  most 
direct  rays  enter  upon  the  plate,  making 
the  image  more  clear  and  distinct. 

There  are  two  systems  of  marking  the 
stops.  One  is  called  the  Uniform  System 
(U.  S.)  and  the  other  is  called  Fractional 
system  (F)  and  are  as  follows: 

U.  S .  4  8  16  32  64  128 

F . 8  11  16  22  32  45 

Some  cameras  are  marked  according 
to  the  uniform  system  and  the  others  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  fractional  system.  But 
the  openings,  though  marked  according 
to  the  different  systems,  are  the  same 
size.  Thus  U.  S.  4  is  the  same  size  as 
F  8,  etc.  The  uniform  system  is  gen¬ 
erally  used  and  so  I  will  use  that  system 


in  the  following  statements : 

The  largest  opening  is  stop  4  on  most 
of  the  folding  or  focus  cameras.  How¬ 
ever,  the  stop  8,  though  numbered  twice 
as  much,  is  but  one-half  as  large  as  No. 
4,  and  each  succeeding  stop  though 
numbered  double  is  only  half  as  large 
and  required  double  the  exposure  of  the 
preceding  stop.  Therefore,  the  ex¬ 
posure  for  stop  8  is  twice  that  of  stop  4 ; 
stop  16  twice  that  of  stop  8,  and  so  on. 

Thus  if  stop  4  requires  three  seconds 
for  an  indoor  picture  on  a  sunny  day, 
the  remaining  stops  would  require  the 
following  exposures. 

U.  S.  Stop  No.  4  8  16  32  64  128 

Times  exposure  12  4  8  16  32 

Exposure  in  Sec.  3  6  12  24  48  64 

Or,  for  an  outdoor  picture  in  bright 
sun,  the  following  exposures  would  be 
necessary  for  the  different  stops. 

U.  S.  Stop  No.  4  8  16  32  64  128 

Times  exposure  12  4  8  16  32 

F raction  of  second  exposure  1/100  1/50 
1/25  1/12  r/6  1/3 

Though  these  tables  are  more  theoreti¬ 
cal  than  practical,  any  one  can  readily 
see  that  once  the  correct  exposure  is  at¬ 
tained  that  for  any  one  of  the  remaining 
stops  can  soon  be  learned. 

However,  the  plates  are  so  well  made 
nowadays  that  they  will  stand  any  reason_ 
able  amount  of  over  or  under  exposure. 

Fearning  to  expose  properly  is  like 
learning  anything  else.  It  means  patient 
effort  and  never  giving  ur>  till  you  get 
what  vou  are  after. 
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ARE  YOU  ON  THE  RIGHT  TRACK? 

BY  GEORGE  GRAHAM  HOLLOWAY 

From  Program  of  the  Twelfth  Annual  Convention  of  the  Indiana 

Photographers  Association 


TO  some  photographers  this 
may  seem  an  impertinent 
question,  but  the  fact  re¬ 
mains,  that  many  photo¬ 
graphers  are  struggling 
along  in  the  dark,  and  do  not  know  where 
they  stand.  Whether  on  a  solid  founda¬ 
tion,  or  on  one  built  in  the  sand. 

In  order  to  meet  with  success,  both 
artistically  and  financially,  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  that  one  thoroughly  considers 
the  line  of  work  best  suited  to  his  talents 
and  environments. 

Pertinent  to  the  aforesaid  question, 
“Are  You  on  the  Right  Track?’’  I  will 
relate  a  truism  from  an  old-time  broad 
minded  German  friend,  the  subject  in 
question  being  religion : 

“Holloway,”  he  said  to  me,  “I  care  not 
what  a  man's  religion  is,  provided  he  lives 
up  to  its  teachings.  If  I  wanted  to  go 
to  Indianapolis  it  would  make  no  differ¬ 
ence  whether  I  took  the  Yandalia  or  the 
Big  Four  as  both  roads  lead  to  the  same 
destination.  So  it  is  with  religion,  they 
all  lead  to  heaven.” 

The  same  is  true  with  success  in  photo¬ 
graphy,  if  you  take  the  right  track,  and 
there  are  more  than  one,  you  will  with 
perseverance  reach  your  destination. 
Many  photographers  are  now  working- 
in  the  dark,  and  have  no  idea  whatever 
what  their  best  forte  is.  Study  first 
yourself,  and  see  if  in  many  ways  you 
can  not  be  improved  upon  and  when  you 
fully  know  yourself  and  your  possibili¬ 
ties,  then  adopt  the  line  of  work  best 
suited  to  your  abilities  and  environments. 

Too  many  photographers  assume  to 
take  for  granted  that  what  one  photo¬ 


grapher  does,  and  meets  with  success, 
he,  too,  can  do,  when  the  fact  is  patent 
to  all  that  he  is  attempting  something 
foreign  to  his  nature  and  ability.  One 
man  in  Indiana  (and  I  know  him  well) 
makes  a  success  of  very  delicate  light 
tone  pictures,  and  many  have  attempted 
to  follow  in  his  tracks,  and  what  woeful 
failures  they  have  made. 

For  years  I  have  been  trying  to  find 
out  where  I  stood,  and  I  am  still  looking 
for  a  solution  to  this  most  vexing 
problem,  when  I  find  out  where  I  stand 
and  know  myself,  I  will  then  know  on 
what  lines  to  work,  to  the  advantage  of 
both  my  pocket  book  and  my  reputation. 

Notice  the  many  photographers  attend¬ 
ing  demonstrations,  both  plate  and  paper, 
and  see  how  many  times  technic  is  pound¬ 
ed  into  them,  and  there  they  sit  absorb¬ 
ing  every  word,  the  result  being  that  the 
country  is  flooded  with  photographs  with 
nothing  but  technic  in  them.  No  art, 
no  individuality.  Work  that  is  most 
tiresome  to  those  people  who  admire 
artistic  portraiture.  What  is  the  remedy 
for  this?  Think  for  yourself,  forget  as 
much  technic  as  possible,  work  on  broad¬ 
er  lines.  This  woeful  sameness  in  pic¬ 
tures  is  enough  to  tire  persons  of  artistic 
temperaments,  and  I  do  not  wonder  that 
people  care  so  little  for  photographs.  In¬ 
stead  of  photographs  make  portraits. 

Individualize  yourself,  then  your  work, 
and  you  will  meet  with  recognition  from 
a  discerning  public,  that  is  not  coming 
your  way  at  present. 

Why  do  the  advanced  amateurs  excel 
us  in  portraiture?  Because  they  are  not 
bound  down  with  technic,  and  only  ex- 
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press  themselves  in  their  work  and  not 
the  demonstrators  of  plates  and  papers. 

A  progressive  man  will  let  no  chance 
slip  to  attend  conventions  and  learn  by 
observations  to  avoid  the  many  technical 
processes  that  the  masses  are  using.  Too 
many  photographers  depend  upon  the 
card  makers  for  their  new  style  picture 
when  in  fact  it  is  the  same  old  style  pic¬ 
ture  mounted  differently.  Make  your 
new  styles  in  the  pictures  themselves. 
Relying  on  the  mount  makers  only  causes 
you  to  allow  your  own  individuality  to 
die. 

Get  to  work  and  think,  think,  think. 
This  is  the  best  medicine  T  could  suggest 
to  any  one  wishing  to  get  on  the  right 
track.  Study  only  the  best  pictures,  know 
why  they  are  the  best,  make  up  your  mind 
how  the  results  are  obtained,  work  out 
your  own  destination.  Compare  your  work 
with  the  very  best,  then  own  up  if  you 
.are  not  in  it,  open  your  eyes,  arouse 


yourself,  make  better  work,  pick  it  to 
pieces,  try  again  and  again  and  you  will 
find  yourself  finally  getting  on  the  right 
track. 

Never  copy  from  any  one  else  near 
you.  Be  a  good  fellow  at  all  times,  never 
selfish ;  help  a  struggling  brother  over  the 
stony  path  and  by  so  doing  you  will  be 
helping  yourself  more  than  mere  words 
can  express.  Ask  yourself  every  day. 
“Am  I  nearer  the  right  track?”  Put 
aside  all  petty  jealousies,  hob  nob  with 
your  opposition  as  much  as  possible, 
realize  that  the  world  was  not  made  for 
you  alone,  and  that  the  other  fellow  and 
his  family  must  live  decently,  and  must 
have  business.  You  are  on  the  wrong 
track  if  you  allow  yourself  to  resort  to 
petty  means  to  secure  business.  Possi¬ 
bly  if  you  can  make  up  your  mind  how 
many  wrong  tracks  you  are  on  it  will  help 
most  materially  to  a  switch  over  the  right 
track. 


PORTRAIT 


By  J.  F.  Dentiinger 
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DOES  IT  PAY? 

BY  ALTON  W.  FRANKLIN. 


ARDLY  a  day  goes  by  that 
we  do  not  ask  ourselves 
whether  or  not  it  pays  us 
to  do  certain  things  for  the 
advancement  of  our  busi¬ 
ness. 

I  find  it  pays  me  to  keep  a  small 
memorandum  book,  and  when  I  get  very 
busy  I  write  down  in  this  little  book  what 
I  have  to  do ;  I  have  decided  that  it  pays 
me  to  discount  my  stock  bills,  get  every¬ 
thing  I  possibly  can  by  freight  instead  of 
express,  keep  a  strict  account  of  all  the 
money  I  take  in  and  all  I  spend  out  in 
my  business  and  impress  upon  my 
customers,  the  fact  that  my  business  is 
conducted  on  a  cash  basis.  There  are 


some  methods  that  cannot  be  used  by  all, 
as  well  as  rules,  however,  at  the  same 
time  there  are  many  that  can  be  used  to 
advantage  by  all  of  us.  I  am  confident 
and  am  sure  you  will  agree  with  me, 
that  it  will  pay  us  to  insist  upon  the 
public  having  a  good  opinion  of  our  pro¬ 
fession  and  in  order  to  do  that  I  know 
of  no  better  method  than  to  impress  upon 
them  the  fact  by  our  daily  work  and 
actions  that  our  time  is  as  valuable  as 
that  of  other  profesional  men  and  that  it 
takes  brains,  energy  and  artistic  ability 
to  make  good  photographs.  The  people 
will  pay  any  price  for  anything,  if  you 
can  convince  them  that  the  thing  they 
want  is  worth  the  amount  asked  for  it. 


GROUP  OF  FRUIT 


By  John  IV.  Schuler 
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THE  BUTTERFLY 


By  Nellie  Coutant 


CHILD  STUDY 


By  Muniz 
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ON  STANDARDISING  THE  COATING  MIXTURE 
FOR.  GUM  BICHROMATE 

BY  T.  H.  GREENALL. 


IN  gum  printing  it  is  very  important 
that  the  coating  mixture  should 
be  always  of  the  same  degree  of 
gumminess,  or  of  known  strength 
in  gum,  so  that  the  operation  of 
coating  may  be  easy  to  perform  and  the 
coating  uniform  in  thickness ;  whilst  at 
the  same  time  it  is  a  great  advantage  'to 
be  able  to  alter  the  proportion  of  bichro¬ 
mate  in  the  mixture  in  order  to  vary  the 
speed  of  the  paper  and  so  get  hard  or 
soft  results  at  will. 

In  order  to  secure  these  ends  it  is 
necessary  to  discard  the  stock  mucilage 
and  io  per  cent,  bichromate,  and  to  use 
a  freshly  prepared  solution  of  gum,  to 
which  is  added  the  pigments,  and  a 
weighed  cpiantity  of  powdered  bichro¬ 
mate  at  the  time  of  using. 

To  prepare  the  solution  of  gum,  take 
a  small  phial  and  measure  its  capacity. 
Let  us  say,  for  the  purpose  of  illustration, 
it  holds  eight  fluid  drachms.  This  will 
take  seventy  grains  of  gum  arabic,  which 
must  be  crushed  very  small  and  carefully 
weighed.  The  bottle  must  be  now  partly 
filled  with  water,  leaving  room  for  the 
gum.  Do  not  put  the  gum  in  first. 
Finally,  fill  up  with  water  so  that  no  air 
space  is  left,  cork  the  bottle,  and  lay  it 
down,  turning  over  occasionally  to  hasten 
solution.  In  practice  it  is  best  to  make 
this  solution  the  night  before  it  is  re¬ 
quired,  and  use  it  up  within  a  few  days. 

The  pigments  may  be  kept  in  well- 
corked  bottles,  in  the  form  of  creams 
prepared  by  grinding  the  powder  colours 
with  a  little  of  the  above-  gum  solution, 
of  ready  ground  painter’s  colours  may 
be  used,  and  diluted  with  gum  solution 
to  the  required  strength.  A  good  cream 
consists  of  drop  black,  5  parts  by  weight ; 


burnt  sienna,  1  part  by  weight;  gum  so¬ 
lution,  20  parts  by  measure.  For  multi¬ 
ple  printing,  twenty  minims  of  this  is 
sufficient  for  four  drachms  of  coating 
mixture,  and  of  course  more  or  less  may 
be  used  as  required.  To  find  the  strength 
of  paste  colours,  weigh  out  a  drachm  of 
the  paste  and  dry  it  in  the  oven.  The 
weight,  after  drying,  will  give  the  quanti¬ 
ty  of  dry  pigment  in  the  paste.  As  a  rule, 
two  parts  of  stiff  paste  are  equal  to  nearly 
one  part  of  powder  colour. 

To  make  the  coating  mixture,  take  4 
drachms  of  the  gum  solution,  20  minims 
of  the  pigment  cream,  and  12  grains  of 
bichromate  of  potassium,  which  must  be 
ground  very  fine  in  a  mortar,  and  will 
then  dissolve  in  a  few  minutes.  This  is 
the  normal  strength.  If  the  negative  be 
very  soft,  or  if  greater  contrast  is  de¬ 
sired,  use  half  the  quantity  of  bichro¬ 
mate.  N.B. — The  mixture  must  be 
strained  through  fine  muslin  before  use, 
and  the  brushes  must  be  clean  and  dry. 
When  dealing  with  such  small  quantities, 
a  very  little  water  introduced  with  a  wet 
brush  or  wet  measure  will  altogether 
alter  the  mixture. 

Now  with  regard  to  control  in  print¬ 
ing,  the  following  experiment  is  very  in¬ 
structive.  Coat  three  strips  of  paper, 
No.  1  with  coating  mixture  containing 
3  grains  only  of  bichromate  in  4  drachms. 
No.  2  with  the  same  containing  6  grains, 
and  No.  3  with  the  same  mixture  con¬ 
taining  12  grains  bichromate  in  4  drachms. 
Expose  these  strips  simultaneously  side 
by  side  under  a  negative,  and  develop 
them  together  by  simply  floating  in 
water.  It  will  be  found  that  No.  1  will 
have  rendered  the  shadows  only,  whilst 
No.  3  will  show  detail  in  the  high  lights. 


FOR  GUM  BICHROMATE 
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The  same  experiment  may  be  done  using 
an  actinometer  of  tissue  paper  instead  of 
a  negative.  By  keeping  the  exposure 
constant  and  varying  the  amount  of 
bichromate,  we  can  therefore  easily  regu¬ 
late  the  results  in  multiple  printing.  For 
example,  having  got  a  print  with  normal 
coating  mixture,  it  may  need  a  second 
coat  to  strengthen  the  shadows.  For 
this  second  coat  use  a  mixture  with  half 
the  bichromate,  and  give  the  same  ex¬ 
posure  as  before. 

It  is  possible  to  get  a  still  more  rapid 
paper,  which  might  be  useful  for  hard 
negatives,  by.  using  19  grains  of  bichro¬ 
mate  in  4  drachms  coating  mixture.  This 
is  as  much  as  the  cold  gum  will  hold  in 
solution.  If  the  paper  is  coated  with  hot 
mixture,  as  much  as  40  grains  bichromate 
may  be  got  in  4  drachms,  and  experi¬ 


ments  with  the  actinometer  show  that 
the  paper  is  still  more  rapid.  It  seems 
to  me  that  those  who  recommend  modify¬ 
ing  the  coating  mixture  by  the  addition 
of  more  or  less  bichromate  solution  in 
order  to  make  it  coat  easily  are  introduc¬ 
ing  a  new  factor  of  great  value  when 
properly  used,  but  in  many  cases  fatal 
to  success.  In  all  these  tests  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  pigment  was  the  same.  I  have 
not  experimented  on  the  influence  of  the 
pigment  in  modifying  the  speed  of  print¬ 
ing. 

P.S. — I  think  the  use  of  chrome  alum 
in  sizing  is  not  to  be  recommended  when 
prints  are  wanted  to  develop  automatical¬ 
ly  in  cold  water,  as  the  alum  may  get 
into  the  gum  coating  and  render  it  in¬ 
soluble. — Amateur  Photographer. 


THE  SHEEP  FOLD 


By  Alex.  Keighley 
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FERRO-PRUSSIATE  TRANSPARENCIES  FOR 
HOME  DECORATIONS 

BY  SAM  SWINDEN. 


ERRO-PRU  SSI  ATE  tran¬ 
sparencies  may  be  used  to 
great  advantage  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  lamp-shades, 
hall-lamps,  screens,  conserva¬ 
tory  windows,  etc.,  and  in  many  other 
novel  ways,  all  of  which  may  be  made 
to  produce  charming  and  effective  re¬ 
sults. 

The  first  important  step  is  to  pro¬ 
cure  parchment-paper  (tracing  paper 

answers  the  purpose  admirably)  as  free 
from  grain  as  possible.  The  paper 

should  first  be  sized  by  immersion  in: 
Arrowroot,  3  drams ;  hot  water,  20  oz. 
Immerse  the  parchment  completely,  and 
allow  it  to  remain  in  the  solution  for 
not  less  than  five  minutes.  Then  with¬ 
draw  it  over  the  edge  of  the  dish — 
which,  by  the  way,  should  be  made  of 
porcelain — in  such  a  manner  as  to  drain 
the  superfluous  solution  from  the  parch¬ 
ment  ;  the  sized  paper  should  then  be 
clipped  at  two  corners  with  American 
clothes  pegs,  and  hung  up  to  dry. 

To  sensitize  the  parchment  prepare  a 
solution  of : — 

A 

Citrate  of  iron  and  ammonia..  \y2oz. 


Boiled  water . .  .  10  oz. 

B. 

Potass  ferricyanide . .  1  oz. 

Boiled  water . 10  oz. 


These  solutions,  when  stored  separate¬ 
ly,  will  keep ;  but  when  mixed  should 
not  be  exposed  to  white  light. 

The  sensitising  operations  should  be 
carried  out  either  by  yellow  light  (from 
a  dark-room  lamp)  or  at  night  by  gas¬ 
light.  Use  equal  parts  of  A  and  B, 
and  the  mode  of  procedure  is  similar  to 
that  laid  down  for  the  sizing  operation. 


Keep  your  fingers  as  far  as  is  practic¬ 
able,  out  of  the  liquid,  otherwise  they 
will  be  deeply  stained ;  the  stains,  how¬ 
ever,  will  disappear  on  immersing  the 
hands  in  ammoniated  water.  The  parch¬ 
ment  should  not  be  allowed  to  become 
“bone  dry,”  but  should  be  placed  under 
pressure  in  an  almost  damp  state ;  it 
will  then  be  perfectly  flat  when  required 
for  printing  purposes.  If  allowed  to  be¬ 
come  “bone  dry,”  the  parchment  fre¬ 
quently  crinkles,  and  perfect  contact  in 
printing  is  difficult  to  secure.  An  ex¬ 
cellent  plan  is  to  cut  up  the  sheet  of  paper 
into  x/\  and  y2  plate  sizes  as  required, 
and  store  them  between  two  pieces  of 
glass  in  a  box-form  printing  frame. 
When  ready  for  use  the  parchment 
should  be  of  a  pale  orange  colour. 

Printing  should  be  carried  out  as  in 
the  P.O.P.  process;  the  class  of  negative 
which  produces  the  best  transparency  is 
that  of  the  plucky  or  vigorous  type.  Sun¬ 
light  is  preferable  to  a  soft  light,  because 
the  actual  process  of  printing  takes  so 
much  longer  than  when  working  P.O.P. 
Examine  the  paper  from  time  to  time 
in  a  pale  yellow  or  very  weak  light,  and 
when  the  high-lights  assume  a  deep  blue 
tint  and  the  shadows  a  light  gray  colour,' 
printing  is  complete.  Remember  that  on 
account  of  their  being  viewed  by  trans¬ 
mitted  light,  printing  should  be  carried 
to  a  good  depth. 

The  printing  process  over,  wash  the 
prints  in  running  water  (cold,  of  course) 
for  15  minutes;  the  colour  may  be  con¬ 
siderably  improved  and  the  image  in¬ 
tensified  by  passing  the  print  through  a 
solution  made  up  of :  Water,  20  oz. ; 
hydrochloric  acid,  1  dr.  A  final  wash¬ 
ing  is  necessary  in  order  to  remove  all 
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traces  of  the  acid.  The  transparencies 
may  now  be  placed  between  clean  blot¬ 
ting  paper,  placed  under  pressure,  and 
allowed  to  dry. 

VARIATIONS  IN  COLOURS. 

A  variety  of  colours  may  be  obtained 
by  placing  the  transparencies,  at  any  time 
after  printing  and  washing,  in  either  of 
the  following  solutions  : — 

Violet :  Immerse  the  print  in  a  25  per 
cent,  solution  of  acetate  of  lead. 

Green :  Print  lightly,  wash  well,  and 
place  in:  Water,  4  oz. ;  sulphuric  acid,  15 
drops. 

Sepia :  After  a  thorough  washing, 
immerse  the  print  for  a  few  minutes  in 
water,  4  oz. ;  tannic  acid,  1  dram.  Then 
remove  and  place  for  a  very  little  while 
in  water,  4  oz. ;  soda  carbonate,  1  dram. 
Again  transfer  the  print  to  the  acid  bath 
and  repeat  the  operation  until  the  desired 
tone  is  obtained. 

Dark  Brown :  Immerse  the  print  in 


water,  4  oz. ;  caustic  soda,  3^  dram ;  until 
the  print  assumes  a  pale  yellow  tint,  then 
transfer  to  the  tannic  acid  bath  men¬ 
tioned  above. 

Lilac :  Immerse  the  print  in  water, 
4  oz. ;  ammonia  .880,  15  drops. 

Black :  Place  for  a  few  minutes  in  a 
2  per  cent,  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda, 
until  black ;  remove,  wash  thoroughly, 
and  immerse  in  a  10  per  cent,  solution  of 
sulphuret  of  copper,  till  the  print  assumes 
a  rich  black  tint.  Remember  that  the 
prints  must  be  washed  thoroughly  after 
immersion  in  any  of  the  above  liquids. 

Before  mounting  transparencies  on 
glass,  they  should  be  soaked  in  a  weak 
solution  of  hot  gelatine  and  squeegeed  to 
their  supports.  Not  only  are  transparen¬ 
cies  made  according  to  the  above  direc¬ 
tions  suitable  for  decorative  purposes, 
but  they  will  be  found  useful  in  stopping 
up  glass  doors  and  windows  having  ob¬ 
jectionable  outlooks. — Focus. 


MOONLIGHT  SCENE 


By  S.  N.  and  C.  R.  Higgins 
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ART  TONES  ON  P.  O.  P.  BY  DEVELOPMENT 

BY  STANLEY  C.  JOHNSON,  B.A. 


WHAT  a  delightful 

range  of  tones  may 
be  secured  with  com¬ 
parative  ease  by  par¬ 
tial  printing  and  sub¬ 
sequent  development  of  P.O.P. !  Red 
chalks  and  ivory  blacks,  it  is  true,  are  not 
obtainable,  but  all  sorts  of  pleasing 
greens,  rich  browns,  and  many  useful 
shades  of  violet  are  well  within  the  limits. 
The  process  from  end  to  end  may  be 
carried  out  at  night-time  In  an  ordinary 
sitting-room;  it  might  almost  be  said  in 
and  armchair.  The  reader  therefore 
cannot  complain  of  its  intricacies. 

The  working  will  be  familiar  to  all 
those  who  use  gaslight  paper.  Open  a 
fresh  packet  of  P.O.P.  and  fill  the  print- 
frames  in  a  shaded  corner  of  the  room. 
Odd  sheets  taken  from  an  almost  finished 
packet  left  over  from  last  summer  will 
not  do.  Keep  the  supply  intended  for 
development  quite  separate,  and  do  not 
allow  it  to  be  handled  in  daylight  or 
strong  gaslight. 

The  length  of  the  exposure  depends, 
in  a  great  measure,  on  the  developer  used 
and  the  color  of  the  print  desired.  As  a 
basis  for  trial  exposures,  light  a  yard  of 
magnesium  ribbon,  hold  it  six  inches 
from  the  negative,  and  keep  it  continually 
on  the  move.  When  actually  making 
prints  arrange  the  frames  five  or  six  at 
a  time  in  a  semicircle,  and  burn  the 
magnesium  at  a  point  equidistant  from 
them  all.  This  will  save  both  time  and 
money. 

Quinol  gives  tones  -ranging  from  red 
brown  to  greenish  grey,  according  to 
the  strength  of  the  developer,  and  the 
time  taken  in  developing.  If  the  bath 


is  strong  and  its  action  rapid,  there  will 
be  a  tendency  towards  green,  but  if  it 
is  weak  and  slow,  we  may  expect  a 
brownish  print.  A  good  formula  is 

Quinol .  1  y2  grs. 

Soda  sulphite .  6 

Soda,  caustic .  2^2  “ 

Water  .  1  oz. 

Another  useful  formula  is 

Water  .  10  ozs. 

Gallic  acid  solution  (concent) ...  10  “ 

Sodium  acetate .  ]/2  oz. 

Fish  glue . ip2  ozs. 

The  last  ingredient  is  included  to  arrest 
the  decomposition  of  the  gallic  acid. 
Prints  that  develop  in  this  solution  in 
one  minute  are  a  fine  brown,  whilst  those 
that  take  double  the  time  are  a  pleasing 
greenish  black.  Vigorous  negatives  only 
are  satisfactory  with  this  formula.  By 
lengthening  the  exposure  and  substitu¬ 
ting  potassium  oxalate  or  sodium  or  pot¬ 
assium  tartrate  for  the  sodium  acetate, 
warmer  tones  may  be  secured.  No  pre¬ 

vious  washing  is  required  with  this  bath ; 
remove  the  prints  as  the  shadows  begin 
to  blacken,  and  fix  after  a  very  brief  and 
hasty  rinse. 

Chestnut  prints  are  obtainable  with 
pyro  15  grains,  glacial  acetic  acid  15 
minims,  alcohol  (90  per  cent,  solution) 
1-3  oz.,  water  9  ozs. 

Violet  tones  of  a  very  pleasing  nature 
result  from  developing  with  pyrocatechin 
2  grains,  sodium  acetate  10  grains,  and 
water  20  ozs.,  followed  by  immersion  in 
any  ordinary  combined  bath,  without  in¬ 
termediate  washing.  Pvro  developed 
prints  also  become  violet  when  placed  in 
the  combined  bath. 
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Except  where  otherwise  stated,  the  un¬ 
developed  picture  must  be  bathed  for  five 
minutes  in  a  solution  of  potassium  iodide 
6  grains,  and  water  i  oz.  Many  workers 
use  a  bromide  instead  of  the  iodide,  but 
the  latter  facilitates  a  greater  range  of 
colors. 

The  various  steps  are  thus  summed 
up  as  (a)  printing,  (b)  bathing  in  iodide, 
( c )  washing,  (d)  developing,  (e)  rins¬ 
ing,  (/)  fixing,  and  (g)  prolonged  wash¬ 
ing.  As  a  precaution  against  acidity  of 
the  hypo  solution,  it  is  well  to  pass  the 
prints  quickly  through  a  bath  of  soda 
sulphite  previous  to  fixing. 

Whenever  the  color  of  a  developed 
print  is  considered  unsatisfactory,  ton¬ 
ing  should  be  resorted  to.  The  com¬ 
bined  bath  gives  purer  whites  than  the 
separate  ones,  but  if  we  cannot  reconcile 
ourselves  to  its  use  it  will  be  well  to  fix 
before  toning,  and  wash  plentifully  be¬ 
tween.  Patchiness  is  the  outcome  of  in¬ 
sufficient  washing. 


Negatives  that  have  thin  or  dense  areas 
are  unsuitable.  With  them  forcing  must; 
be  practised,  and  double  tones  nearly 
always  result. 

The  colors  to  be  obtained  with  this 
method  of  working  are  by  no  means 
vivid.  On  a  semi-rough  paper  the  effects 
of  the  various  greens,  drabs  and  browns 
will  be  highly  suitable  for  winter  land¬ 
scapes,  and  in  all  those  cases  where  mi¬ 
nuteness  of  detail  has  been  suppressed. 
Readers  who  have  grown  tired  of  the 
never-varying  tone  of  bromides  will  find 
the  foregoing  hints  of  some  value.  Al¬ 
most  any  brand  of  paper  will  do,  but 
there  are  just  a  few  kinds  specially  label¬ 
led  by  the  makers  as  unsuitable.  These 
must  be  guarded  against. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  well  to  add 
that  magnesium  is  selected  as  the  illumin- 
atit  solely  on  acount  of  its  convenience. 
Prints  exposed  to  gas  or  daylight  are 
equally  suitable. — Photographic  Month¬ 
ly. 
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THE  PRINTING  QUALITY  OF  NEGATIVES 


ON  E  of  the  most  important 
points  in  professional 
photography  is  uniform¬ 
ity  of  results,  and  we 
think  most  workers  of 
experience  will  agree  with  us  when  we 
say  that  if  uniform  negatives  are  pro¬ 
duced  more  than  half  the  difficulty  is 
overcome.  It  may  be  taken  for  granted 
that  the  commonest  variations  are  varia¬ 
tions  in  printing  strength  or  range  of 
gradation — that  is,  negatives  are  made 
too  strong  or  too  weak  for  the  process 
for  which  they  are  intended.  That  a 
negative  shall  have  shadow  detail,  or,  in 
other  words,  that  the  gradation  shall 
commence  with  the  recording  of  the 
darkest  tones  of  the  subject,  is  practically 
essential  for  every  process,  and  is  usually 
attained  by  any  worker  with  a  little  ex¬ 
perience.  Sufficient  exposure  ensures 
this  quality.  The  various  steps  in  the 
scale  of  gradation  must  also  be  record¬ 
ed,  and  this  is  to  some  extent  a  matter 
of  correct  exposure,  but  more  a  matter 
of  excellence  in  the  quality  of  the  emul¬ 
sion  and  liberality  in  the  coating  of  the 
plate.  The  range  of  gradation,  or  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  light  stopping  power  of 
the  shadows  and  of  the  high  lights,  is 
affected  by  several  factors,  but  mostly  by 
the  duration  of  development.  The 
“density”  is  usually  estimated  by  the 
worker  by  transmitted  light  from  the 
dark-room  lamp,  and  it  is  in  this  exercise 
of  judgment  that  the  errors  arise.  If  we 
can  eliminate  judgment,  which  is  always 
liable  to  error,  and  work  more  or  less 
mechanically,  uniformity  of  result  is 
more  probable.  Of  all  the  points  in 
photographic  practice  there  are  few  more 
difficult  than  the  estimation  of  density 
during  development  and  the  decision  as 


to  the  correctness  of  the  range  or  print¬ 
ing  quality  in  the  finished  negative.  If 
we  could  but  ensure  absolutely  uniform 
conditions  our  plates  might  be  developed 
for  a  uniform  time,  and  uniform  results 
would  be*  obtained.  Is  it,  then,  easier 
to  allow  for  the  variation  in  certain  fac¬ 
tors,  which,  as  we  shall  see  presently, 
affect  the  range  of  gradation  in  our  nega¬ 
tives,  or  to  adhere  to  the  old  method  of 
stopping  development  when,  after  a 
visual  examination  by  transmitted  light, 
we  judge  that  sufficient  density  has  been 
obtained  ? 

We  need  hardly  argue  the  value  of  uni¬ 
formity  in  professional  work.  The 
amateur  is  often  advised  to  try  his  nega¬ 
tives  in  various  printing  processes  until 
he  hits  upon  the  most  satisfactory  result. 
This  is  another  way  of  saying  that  the 
amateur  is  often  unable  to  produce  a  de¬ 
finite  type  of  negative  at  will.  Obviously 
the  professional  who  takes  his  order  for 
carbon  or  platinotype  must  produce  his 
prints  in  carbon  or  platinotype,  and  his 
negatives  must  be  made  of  a  character 
suited  to  the  selected  process.  How  may 
this  be  done  with  the  greatest  ease  and 
certainty  ? 

Let  us  first  of  all  consider  what  are  the 
causes  of  variation  in  the  range  of  grada¬ 
tion  or  printing  quality  of  negatives,  and 
to  avoid  complication  let  me  consider  the 
matter  solely  from  the  standpoint  of  por¬ 
trait  work  in  the  studio.  Variations  in 
range  of  gradation  may  be  produced 
by : — 

1.  The  contrast  in  the  subject. 

2.  The  brand  of  plate  used. 

3.  The  exposure — i.e.,  so-called  over 
or  under  exposure. 

4.  The  constitution  of  the  developer. 

5.  The  temperature  of  the  developer. 

6.  The  duration  of  development. 
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Taking  the  six  points  enumerated  and 
examining  each  separately  and  from  an 
every-day  practical  point  of  view,  we 
may  arrive  at  certain  conclusions. 

1.  The  contrast  in  a  portrait  subject 
is  largely  under  the  photographer’s  con¬ 
trol.  An  exceptionally  strong  light  can 
be  softened  in  the  usual  way  by  means  of 
a  diffuser,  and  the  contrast  may  be  still 
further  reduced  by  means  of  reflected 
light.  When  the  light  is  very  weak  and 
poor,  however,  the  contrast  in  the  subject 
may  be  too  slight,  and  in  such  cases  steps 
must  be  taken  to  increase  the  range  of 
the  negative.  Over-exposure  must  be 
carefully  avoided,  and  development 
slightly  prolonged.  Negatives  taken 
under  such  conditions  are  frequently  in¬ 
tensified,  a  process  always  to  be  avoided, 
if  possible. 

2.  The  brand  of  plate  used  may  be 
always  kept  to,  and  its  characteristics  and 
density-giving  power  become  known. 
Any  variations  under  this  head  would 
only  arise  from  differences  in  various 
batches  of  emulsion,  and  would  be  so 
slight  as  to  be  negligable. 

3.  If  work  is  being  constantly  done 
under  ordinary  studio  conditions  ex¬ 
posure  should  furnish  few  difficulties,  for 
the  latitude  of  modern  plates  is  such  that 
half  or  double  the  normal  or  “correct” 
exposure  may  be  given  without  the  range 
of  the  negative  being  practically  affected. 
As  a  rough  guide  to  exposure  it  will  be 
found  that  one  second  may  be  given  for 
every  minute  a  Watkins  meter  takes  to 
darken  to  the  light  tint.  The  meter  is 
placed  in  the  position  the  sitter  will  oc¬ 
cupy,  the  stop  in  the  lens  being  f-6,  and 
the  plate  of  a  speed  of  200  H.  and  D. 
The  subject  is  assumed  to  be  an  inch  and 
a  half  head  and  shoulders  portrait. 

4.  The  constitution  of  the  developer 
must  be  kept  constant.  Stock  solutions 
should  be  made  up  by  careful  measure, 
and  not  by  guess-work,  and  the  working 


solutions  must  also  be  measured  each 
time.  An  important  point  to  be  observed 
is  that  sufficient  sulphite  of  soda  must  be 
included  to  prevent  any  stain,  even  in 
those  cases  where  unavoidable  variations 
of  other  factors  render  it  necessary  to 
prolong  development.  As  Mr.  Chapman 
Jones  has  frequently  pointed  out,  nothing 
is  so  uncertain  in  its  effect  upon  the 
printing  range  as  stain,  which,  it  is  safe 
to  say,  cannot  be  produced  in  uniform  de¬ 
gree.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  at 
summer  temperatures  a  solution  of 
sodium  sulphite  will  deteriorate  in  as 
short  a  time  as  twenty-four  hours,  ab¬ 
sorbing  oxygen  from  the  atmosphere  and 
becoming  sodium  sulphate,  when  stain¬ 
preventing  power  is  lost. 

5.  When  we  come  to  the  question  of 
the  temperature  of  the  developer  we  touch 
the  weakest  spot  in  the  system  we  are 
advocating.  Although  the  variations  of 
temperature  in  England  are  much  slight¬ 
er  than  in  America  or  on  the  Continent, 
it  is  highly  probable  that  the  actual 
temperature  in  dark-rooms  varies  more 
here  than  anywhere  else.  Where  both 
heat  and  cold  are  greater,  steps  must 
perforce  be  taken  to  produce  comfortable 
working  conditions,  but  in  England  the 
proportion  of  really  cold  or  very  hot  days 
is  small,  and  so  no  adequate  provision  is 
made  for  them.  Under  any  method  of 
working,  however,  a  low  or  a  high  tem¬ 
perature  in  the  developing  room  brings 
its  attendant  evils.  The  dark-room 
should  be  so  situated  as  to  be  not 
unduly  exposed  to  the  outside  air  or  to 
the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  and  by  some 
method  or  other  it  should  be  warmed  in 
winter  to  a  temperature  of  60  deg.  Fah., 
and  kept  cool  during  the  summer  by 
proper  ventilation.  By  hanging  up  a 
thermometer  in  the  room  the  variation 
from  the  normal  temperature — and  55 
deg.  or  60  deg.  may  be  regarded  as  such 
— can  be  noted,  and,  as  Mr.  Chapman 
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Jones  suggested  in  his  Traill-Taylor 
lecture,  allowance  may  be  made  accord¬ 
ingly  in  the  length  of  development.  One 
or  two  experiments  will  readily  show 
what  percentage  of  increase  must  be 
given  when  the  thermometer  falls  5  deg., 
and  what  percentage  of  decrease  when  it 
rises  an  equal  amount.  Some  developers 
are  more  affected  by  variations  of  tem¬ 
perature  than  others,  hydroquinone  being 
almost  inert  at  low  temperatures. 

6.  The  duration  of  development  is  well 
understood  to  be  the  principal  factor 
affecting  range — the  longer  the  time  of 
development  the  greater  the  range.  If, 
however,  fog  occurs,  either  through  stray 
light,  unsafe  illumination  of  the  dark¬ 
room,  or  an  unsuitable  developer,  the  fog 
may  develop  to  such  an  extent  as  to  cause 
a  diminution  of  range  with  prolongation 
of  development.  Also,  if  the  plate  has 
been  over-exposed,  and  potassium  bro¬ 
mide  added  to  the  developer  to  conteract 
this  over-exposure,  the  darker  tones  will 
only  be  held  back  during  the  early  stages 
of  development,  and  the  printing  range 
may  be  lessened  by  carrying  develop¬ 
ment  beyond  a  certain  point.  That  point 
will  vary  according  to  the  degree  of  over¬ 
exposure. 

To  summarise,  we  see  that  the  plate 
and  the  constitution  of  the  developer 
are  two  factors  out  of  the  six  which  may 
be  kept  constant.  Where  the  contrast 
in  the  subject  was  very  slight  the  plates 
would  be  placed  in  a  separate  box  for 
development  for  an  increased  length  of 
time — say,  25  per  cent,  longer.  With 
this  occasional  exception  the  contrast  in 
the  subject  is  also  a  constant.  Ex¬ 


perience  enables  a  reasonably  correct  ex¬ 
posure  to  be  given,  and  by  taking  ordi¬ 
nary  precautions  we  have  seen  that  the 
temperature  of  the  developer  need  not 
vary  to  any  extent  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  year.  It  will  thus  be  seen 
that  exposed  plates  may  be  developed 
for  certain  lengths  of  time,  and  that  nega¬ 
tives  suitable  for  the  various  printing 
processes  can  be  obtained  with  more 
certainty  than  by  the  old  method  of  esti¬ 
mating  density.  The  range  of  grada¬ 
tion  for  any  particular  process  varies 
with  the  make  of  paper  employed  or  with 
the  strength  of  the  sensitising  bath,  and 
the  personal  equation  also  comes  in,  for 
some  workers  prefer  a  rather  stronger 
negative  for  a  process  than  others.  The 
following  rough  figures,  however,  will 
suffice  to  indicate  what  may  be  done. 
Four  plates,  all  exposed  with  approxi¬ 
mate  correctness,  were  developed  in  the 
same  developer  for  six  minutes,  eight, 
twelve,  an  sixteen  minutes,  respectively, 
and  the  resultant  negatives  were  suitable 
for  printing  in  P.O.P.  or  bromide, 
platinotype,  black  carbon,  and  red  chalk 
carbon,  respectively. 

We  have  been  led  to  give  more  detailed 
consideration  to  this  subject  because  we 
have  quite  recently  had  several  cases 
brought  to  our  notice  where  workers 
seemed  unable  in  the  ordinary  way  to  get 
negatives  which  gave  them  the  character 
of  print  their  clients  and  they  themselves 
desired.  The  method  we  have  advocated 
is  practically  that  in  use  in  the  develop¬ 
ing  machines  which  have  been  so  success¬ 
ful  during  the  past  few  years. — British 
Journal  of  Photography. 


EDITORIAL  NOTES 


A  good  many  people  imagine  that 
about  all  an  editor  has  to  do,  is  to  sit  in 
an  easy  chair  and  dictate  editorials  to 
a  golden  tressed  stenographer  for  half  an 
hour,  and  then  finish  up  his  business  day 
clipping  coupons.  Sounds  nice,  does  it 
not?  Sometimes  we  scribes  when  not 
figuring  how  we  are  going  to  pay  the 
printer  and  the  office  boy,  dream  of  such 
things — but  you  know  how  often  dreams 
come  true.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  editors 
have  more  bumps  than  bouquets — witness 
this  one.  “Some  time  ago  I  ventured 
to  submit  to  your  magazine  some  prints 
for  publication.  They  were  all  returned 
to  me  as  ‘unfit  for  publication.’  Since 
then  one  of  these  prints  was  awarded 
first  prize  in  the  - - — another  re¬ 
ceived  first  award  in  the,  - - 


must  possess  either  artistic.  technical  or 
educational  value  to  be  worthy  of  the 
space  they  occupy.  Would  not  a  man 
possessing  ordinary  common  sense  be 
willing  to  profit  by  his  failures  and  study 
the  prints  that  were  reproduced,  and  see 
wherein  his  work  was  devoid  of  merit, 
and  then  dig  in  and  submit  something 
worthy  of  a  place.  It  strikes  us  that  most 
people  want  only  the  “highest  class,” 
that  is  what  they  pay  their  good  money 
for.  If  we  catered  only  to  the  people 
desiring  to  be  patted  on  the  back,  the 
Sheriff  would  have  had  us  long  ago. 


Yet  they  were  not  of  sufficient  merit  to 
be  reproduced  in  The  Times.  There¬ 
fore  I  fear  that  your  magazine  is  of  so 
exceedingly  ‘high  class’  as  to  be  beyond 
me,  and  withhold  my  subscription,  so 
that  the  August  number  will  be  the  last 

I  expect  to  receive.  Yours  truly, 

*  _  _ _ — - . 

Can  you  imagine  a  more  ridiculous 
epistle  than  this  ?  In  the  first  place,  the 
prints  were  not  returned  as  unfit  for 
publication,  if  they  were  unfit  for  publica¬ 
tion,  we  would  have  destroyed  them,  as 
we  do  not  take  chances  with  Uncle 
Sam’s  laws.  As  a  matter  of  fact  they 
were  simply  uninteresting.  Of  what 
value  would  The  Photographic  Times 
be  to  our  subscribers  including  our  lost 
one,  if  we  reproduced  everything  submit¬ 
ted.  Every  print  reproduced  in  our  pages 
must  pass  the  critical  judgment  of  per¬ 
sons  trained  in  art  and  photography,  and 


The  editor  of  the  Camera  deserves  the 
hearty  thanks  of  every  editor  in  this 
country  for  his  fearless  criticism  in  his 
last  issue  of  one  of  our  contemporaries 
who  has  made  wholesale  use  of  articles 
from  both  foreign  and  American  photo¬ 
graphic  journals,  running  them  as 
original  contributions,  and  not  giving 
credit  to  the  magazines  in  which  they 
originally  appeared.  Such  acts  bring  us 
into  discredit  with  all  lovers  of  justice, 
and  we  who  are  trying  honestly  to  con¬ 
duct  a  publication  must  suffer  for  the 
piratical  actions  of  the  incompetents  who 
know  not  how  to  write  or  secure  original 
matter.  We  publish  every  month  reprints 
from  the  foreign  journals,  so  as  to  afford 
our  readers  a  resume  of  the  best  thought 
of  the  photographic  workers  everywhere, 
and  we  are  only  glad  to  afford  propei 
credit  and  to  reciprocate  by  furnishing 
good  original  matter  which  may  be  used 
in  like  manner  by  our  friends  across  the 
pond. 
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IN  July  we  did  not  receive  enough 
prints  to  warrant  closing  the 
competition,  but  this  month,  pro¬ 
duced  good  thing's.  In  fact,  the 
prints  submitted  were  of  unusual 
excellence,  and  it  affords  us  much 
pleasure  to  reproduce  them. 

The  first  award  “A  Forest  Glade,”  by 
C.  D.  Kay  of  Southampton,  England  is 
well  worth  careful  study  by  all  ambitious 
pictorialists,  as  it  is  a  charming  render¬ 
ing  of  sunlight  through  trees  and  well 
defines  the  difference  between  fuzziness 
and  diffusion.  There  is  scarcely  a  criti¬ 
cism  to  be  made,  as  the  picture  is  both 
technically  and  artistically  well  nigh  per¬ 
fect,  and  any  painter  would  feel  it  a  good 
work  accomplished  to  have  produced  its 
equal  with  brush  and  pigment.  The  data 
supplied  is  as  follows:  Time  of  year, 
October,  3  p.  m.,  stop  F.n,  Imperial 


AFTER  THE  BA  TH  By  Geo.  K.  Mun  z 

(  Honorable  Mention  September  Competition  ) 


Special  rapid  plate,  4^4 x6 y2,  negative 
enlarged  to  10x12,  printed  in  carbon, 
single  transfer. 

J.  H.  Field  again  takes  an  award. 
“Summer  Haze”  is  a  dainty  and  well 
executed  bit  of  good  landscape,  handled 
in  Mr.  Fields  usual  masterly  manner.  It 
is  always  a  matter  of  surprise  with  us  at 
the  versatility  of  this  artist,  as  he  is  equal¬ 
ly  successful  with  straight  portraiture 
and  genre.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the 
half  tone  reproduction  utterly  fails  to 
show  the  delicate  atmospheric  effect  in 
the  middle  distance,  but  the  reproduction 
though  imperfect,  is  well  worth  careful 
study,  it  is  not  always  that  we  can  afford 
so  excellent  studies  as  the  leading  awards 
this  month.  We  regret  that  only  partial 
data  was  furnished  by  Mr.  Field,  who 
states  that  the  picture  was  taken  in  June 
with  a  Premo  camera  and  printed  on 
platinum. 


THE  COTTON  CARRIER  By  Panl  R.  Morrison 

(Honorable  Mention  September  Competition) 


SUMMER  HAZE 


(  Second  Prize  September  Competition  ) 


By  J.  H.  Field 
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The  first  Honorable  Mention  “After 
the  Bath”  by  Geo.  K.  Muntz  again  brings 
forward  a  persistent  competitor  who  has 
evidently  profited  by  his  experience,  as 
his  work  constantly  shows  improvement 
and  evidences  careful  study.  It  would 
have  been  so  easy  to  have  placed  the 
camera  where  the  childs  head  would  have 
been  nearer  the  camera,  making  it  larger 
than  the  mothers,  and  so  spoiling  the 
entire  composition ;  or  to  have  allowed 
the  dangling  foot  to  creep  forward  till  it 
was  entirely  out  of  drawing — good  pic¬ 
tures  are  not  accidents — here  again  is 
good  subject  for  study.  The  only  objec¬ 
tion  we  can  offer  is  the  distracting  light 
spot  over  the  mother’s  head.  If  this  light 
had  been  removed,  or  toned  down  to  a  very 
low  key,  the  effect  would  have  been  much 
better.  Unfortunately,  no  data  was 
furnished  with  this  entry.  Lack  of 
these  particulars  almost  disqualified  Mr. 
Muntz. 


The  “Cotton  Carrier”  by  Paul  R.  Mor¬ 
rison,  received  the  Second  Honorable 
Mention.  The  idea  of  framing  the  figure 
in  the  dark  archway  is  excellent,  especial¬ 
ly  so  as  the  subject  has  not  been  placed 
square  in  the  centre,  room  being  left  for 
the  eye  to  enter,  and  aid  the  impression 
of  action  in  the  figure,  as  motion  forward 
is  implied,  the  figure  having  somewhere 
to  go.  Mr.  Morrison  is  also  delinquent 
as  to  data. 

“The  Pearl  Maiden,”  bv  G.  A.  Wood- 
worth  completes  the  list,  and  is  a  fine 
study  in  low  tones,  the  modeling  excellent 
and  the  title  of  the  picture  affording 
license  for  the  highest  lights  being  in  a 
subordinate  part  of  the  picture.  We  ob¬ 
ject  to  the  way  the  print  is  trimmed,  how¬ 
ever,  as  it  placed  the  little  lady  in  entirely 
too  cramped  quarters,  just  a  little  more 
generous  spacing  on  the  right  would  be 
better.  Data,  Seed  26xplate,  Pyro  de¬ 
veloper,  W.  &  C.  Sepia,  platinum  paper. 


THE  PEARL  MAIDEN  By  G.  A.  Wood-worth 

(Honorable  Mention  September  Competition) 
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METHODS  FOR  SHORTENING  EXPOSURE 

TRANSLATED  BY  HENRY  F.  RAESS 


THERE  are  two  methods  for 
shortening  the  exposure. 
First  by  increasing  the  sensi¬ 
tiveness  of  the  plate.  Second 
by  increasing  the  action  of 
the  developer,  so  that  with  under  ex¬ 
posure  the  same  results  will  be  obtained 
as  in  the  case  of  proper  timing.  We 
shall  take  up  the  first  method.  Emulsion 
making  strictly  speaking  does  not  belong 
here,  but  for  better  comprehension  we 
will  explain  briefly.  It  is  generally 
known  that  the  emulsion  consists  of  a 
suitable  mixture  of  silver  nitrate,  bro¬ 
mides,  gelatine  and  water.  If  we  were 
to  use  this  mixture  without  further  treat¬ 
ment,  the  sensitiveness  would  be  very 
low,  therefore  the  emulsion  is  subjected 
to  special  processes.  It  is  either  cooked 
for  some  time,  or  a  small  quantity  of 
ammonium  hydroxide  is  added.  This 
increases  the  sensitiveness  considerably. 
At  the  same  time  the  silver  bromide  par¬ 
ticles  become  coarser.  With  long  cook¬ 
ing  some  of  the  gelatine  is  decomposed. 
This  decomposition  of  the  gelatine  may 
lead  to  subsequent  fogging.  As  fogging 
and  a  coarse  grain  is  to  be  avoided,  the 
emulsion  maker  generally  stops  short  of 
the  highest  sensitiveness.  But  still  in 
the  latter  case,  we  usually  obtain  suffici¬ 
ent  rapidity,  and  it  is  only  in  special  cases 
that  the  photographer  would  attempt  to 
increase  this  sensitivenes.  Greater  sensi¬ 
bility  can  be  gained  in  several  ways.  The 
plate  is  stood  on  end  in  a  light  tight  box 
on  the  bottom  of  which  is  placed  a  ves¬ 
sel  containing  the  strongest  ammonium 
hydroxide  and  exposed  to  the  action  of 
the  fumes  for  15  minutes.  The  silver 
bromide  absorbs  1-3  of  its  weight  of  the 
ammonia  gas  and  forms  a  chemical  com¬ 


pound.  This  combination  reduces  the 
time  of  exposure  about  one-third.  It  is 
necessary  that  this  ammonia  treatment 
take  place  shortly  before  the  plate  is  used 
as  the  combination  is  not  permanent  and 
soon  decomposes,  especially  in  warm 
or  moist  air.  The  plate  at  the  same  time 
loses  the  sensitiveness  gained  by  the 
above  treatment.  Putting  the  plate  in 
a  weak  ammonia  solution  does  not  give 
such  good  results.  The  plate  is  not  so 
sensitive  and  has  a  tendency  to  fog.  A 
better  method  is  to  use  an  alcoholic  silver 
nitrate  solution.  3.0  gms.  (45  grains)  of 
silver  nitrate  is  dissolved  in  10  c.c.  (1-3 
oz.)  of  water,  when  dissolved  add  this 
to  1000  c.c.  (32  ozs.)  of  alcohol.  The 
plates  are  soaked  in  this  bath  for  one 
minute  and  are  dried  in  the  dark  stand¬ 
ing  on  filter  paper.  The  drying  requires 
only  a  few  minutes.  These  plates  must 
be  used  within  8  days.  They  give  strong 
images  of  a  brown  color  which  prints 
very  well.  Their  sensitiveness  is  about 
the  same  as  the  ammonia  vapor  plates. 
If  the  plates  after  the  alcoholic  silver 
bath  are  subjected  to  the  ammonia  gas, 
their  sensitiveness  will  be  still  greater, 
but  in  the  latter  case  they  must  be  used 
on  the  same  day.  By  this  treatment  the 
plates  work  twice  as  fast  as  the  original. 
Other  methods  have  from  time  to  time 
been  suggested  but  they  have  not  proved 
to  be  practical.  To  place  the  plates  just 
before  the  exposure  in  a  developer  and 
use  them  in  a  moist  condition  is  of  little 
advantage.  To  expose  the  plates  a  short 
time  to  the  light  of  the  dark  room  lamp, 
to  increase  their  sensitiveness  and  give 
a  greater  amount  of  detail,  as  some  sug¬ 
gest,  is  worse  than  useless,  as  tests 
have  shown  that  only  a  fogging  takes 
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place.  The  improvement  is  only  ap¬ 
parent,  but  not  real,  the  prints  have  no 
more  detail  with  this  treatment  than  with¬ 
out.  A  strongly  warmed  plate  possesses 
greater  sensitiveness  than  a  cold  one,  but 
this  is  only  of  scientific  interest,  as  it 
cannot  be  carried  out  in  practice.  We 
now  take  up  the  second  case,  to  increase 
the  energy  of  the  developer.  This  re¬ 
sult  has  usually  been  obtained  by  means 
of  preliminary  baths  before  development. 
These  baths  contain  substances  which 
possess  bromine;  absorbing  properties. 

The  result  was  that  the  developer  be¬ 
came  more  energetic  and  plates  which 
with  the  usual  developer  would  have  been 
thin,  had  the  appearance  of  a  correctly 
exposed  plate.  At  the  time  when  ferrous 
oxalate  developer  was  used  more  than 
at  present,  a  preliminary  bath  of  “hypo” 
i-iooo  was  much  used.  Although  fail¬ 
ures  often  resulted  as  some  emulsions 
had  a  tendency  to  fog,  in  other  cases  the 
failure  was  due  to  a  solution  which  was 
too  strong.  With  the  advent  of  organic 
developers,  preliminary  baths  of  “hypo” 
more  or  less  disappeared  as  it  is  without 
influence,  in  some  cases  it  acts  as  a  re¬ 
strainer.  A  solution  of  one  part  of  caustic 
potash  in  300  parts  of  alcohol  gives  good 
results.  But  best  of  all  is  a  silver  nitrate 
solution  1-300  this  can  be  used  with  any 
developer.  It  permits  reducing  the  ex¬ 
posure  by  one-third.  Jeney  recently 
published  a  very  good  method  for  reduc¬ 
ing  the  exposure  to  one-tenth  the  usual 
time.  It  consists  of  a  combined  physico¬ 
chemical  development.  This  was  tried 
by  many  practical  photographers,  who 
after  a  number  of  failures,  succeeded  in 
getting  the  right  conditions,  and  found 
the  method  very  suitable.  The  develop¬ 
ment  as  mentioned  above,  is  both  chemi¬ 


cal  and  physical.  To  obtain  such  results 
a  developer  is  necessary  which  while  re¬ 
ducing  the  silver  bromide,  at  the  same 
time  precipitates  finely  divided  silver  on 
the  reduced  silver  bromide  and  thereby 
increases  the  strength  of  the  image.  First 
we  prepare  solution  No.  1  as  follows : 
0.5  gm.  (7  grains)  of  potassium  tartrate 
is  dissolved  in  30  c.c.  (1  oz.)  of  water 
and  this  is  added  to  180  c.c.  (6  ozs.)  of 
a  3  per  cent,  silver  nitrate  solution.  The 
resulting  precipitate  is  washed  and  dis¬ 
solved  in  a  mixture  of  water  180  c.c. 
(6  ozs.)  sodium  sulphite  75.0  gms.  (2^ 
ozs.)  and  glycerine  45.0  gms.  (1)4$  ozs.) 
This  solution  is  then  made  up  to  540  c.c. 
(18  ozs.)  and  preserved  either  in  the 
dark  or  in  a  black  bottle.  Solution  No. 


2  consists  of : 

English.  Metric. 

5  ozs . . .  .Water .  .  1 50  c.  c. 

%  oz  ...Eikonogen . io.o 

4S  gr  . . .  Hydrochinon . 5.0 


T  oz. ..  .Potassium  metabisulphite  10. 0 
*4  oz....  “  carbonate. ...  10.0 

For  use  equal  parts  of  solutions  No. 
1  and  No.  2  are  taken.  The  developer 
must  be  kept  cold.  The  development 
is  very  slow,  but  the  detail  is  good  and  the 
image  is  strong.  Sometimes  during  long 
development  the  image  becomes  brown 
but  this  is  without  influence  on  the  quality 
of  the  resulting  picture.  Should  this 
brown  coloration  take  place  at  an  early 
stage  of  the  development  a  few  c.c. 
(about  1  drachm)  of  a  10  per  cent, 
potassium  bromide  solution  should  be 
added  to  the  developer.  Before  fixing 
the  plate  must  be  well  washed  to  prevent 
any  of  the  developer  getting  into  the 
fixing  bath  as  it  is  liable  to  cause  a  fog¬ 
ging  which  is  difficult  to  remove.  By 
K.  F.,  Der  Amateur.  Vol.  2,  No.  8,  Aug., 
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BOOK  REVIEWS 


Natural  Color  Photography, by  Dr.  E. 

Konig ;  translated  from  German,  with  addi¬ 
tions  and  original  matter,  by  E.  J.  Wall. 
Color  plate  and  diagrams,  $i.  Published  by 
Dawbarn  &  Ward,  London.  American 
agents,  Tennant  &  Ward,  287  Fourth  Avenue, 
New  York. 

Photography  in  natural  colors  has  reached 
the  point  at  which  several  different  methods 
are  now  so  far  perfected  as  to  give  at  least 
pleasing  results,  in  some  cases  of  technical 
interest,  in  other  cases  commercially  useful. 
Thus  we  have  in  London  a  studio  exclusively 
devoted  to  the  making  of  portraits  in  natural 
colors. 

Dr.  Konig’s  book  will  serve  a  double  pur¬ 
pose.  First,  it  gives  the  reader  instruction 
enabling  him  to  take  up  any  of  the  practicable 
processes  of  color  photography;  second,  it 
gathers  for  the  experimentor  a  comprehensive 
knowledge  of  what  has  really  been  accom¬ 
plished  in  this  field.  The  first  English  edi¬ 
tion  is  translated  from  advanced  sheets  of 
the  second  enlarged  German  editions  of  the 
book.  The  translator  is  thoroughly  competent 
for  his  task,  and  has  added  much  valuable  in¬ 
formation  from  his  own  work  along  the  same 
line.  It  is  therefore  complete  and  in  touch 
with  the  latest  developments  up  to  the  time 
of  publication. 

Pictorial  Composition  for  Photogra¬ 
phers  by  Prof.  A.  G.  Marshall,  Published  by 
the  Photo  American  Publishing  Co.,  Stam¬ 
ford,  Conn.  Price  $1.00.  It  will  require  but 
a  cursory  glance  to  demonstrate  that  this  book 
has  been  written  by  a  man  familiar  with  all 
phases  of  his  subject,  and  as  the  text  is  as¬ 
similated,  to  learn  that  he  is  a  born  teacher 
as  well.  The  work  is  valuable  to  either  photo¬ 
graphers  or  painters,  and  the  thanks  of  all 
student  pictorialists  will  be  extended  to  Pro¬ 
fessor  Marshall  for  affording  his  ideas  such 
simple  and  understandable  clothing. 

Glimpses  of  the  Francisco  Disaster, 

published  by  Laird  &  Lee,  Chicago  Ill.  Here 
is  a  chance  for  obtaining  in  permanent  form 
a  series  of  116  graphic  photographs  of  the 
great  San  Francisco  catastrophe.  The  bird’s 
eye  view  showing  the  burned  district  depicts 


more  clearly  than  any  pen  picture,  the  extent 
of  the  disaster  and  the  utter  destruction  of 
what  was  formerly  a  busy  hive  of  human  in¬ 
dustry. 


Photochemic  by  Dr.  J.  M.  Eder,  3rd  edi¬ 
tion,  1906,  fifty-one  illustrations,  published  by 
Wilhelm  Knapp,  Halle  a.  S.  Germany.  Price 
Mk.  15.0. 

Photo-chemistry  or  the  chemical  action  of 
the  light  is  the  subject  of  this  latest  work  by 
Prof.  Eder,  and  like  all  his  writings,  very 
exhaustive.  There  are  over  500  pages,  giv¬ 
ing  a  complete  history  of  the  subject,  and  the 
large  number  of  references  makes  it  especially 
valuable  to  the  student.  This  book  must  prove 
very  acceptabe  to  both  chemist  and  physicist. 


Die  Bildmaissige  Photographic  by  F. 

Matthies— Masuren,  Vol.  II  and  III,  1905,  Pub¬ 
lished  by  Wilhelm  Knapp  Halle  a.  S.  Price 
@  Mk.  5.50,  to  subscribers  @  Mk.  4.0. 

Volume  II  is  on  portraiture,  while  volume 
III  treats  of  figures,  some  mdoors  and  others 
in  connection  with  landscapes.  In  general 
these  two  books  are  similar  to  Die  Photo- 
graphische  Kunst  im  Jahre.  1905  by  the  same 
author,  reviewed  in  the  July  Photo  Times. 


Hauff  orv  Modern  Developers,  How  to 
Use  Them.  Published  by  G.  Gennert,  New 
York  City.  Price  25  cents.  The  new  edi¬ 
tion  of  this  little  booklet  with  its  valuable 
list  of  formulae  for  the  use  of  developers  is 
well  worthy  of  a  place  in  your  photographic 
library.  It  is  replete  with  hints  for  remov¬ 
ing  some  of  the  difficulties  so  often  encounter¬ 
ed  in  the  manipulation  of  the  various  de¬ 
velopers  in  your  work. 


The  Association  Annual  prepared  by  the 
Photographers  Association  of  America  for 
their  Convention  at  Niagara  Falls,  is  ful1  of 
practical  suggestions  for  the  professional  photo¬ 
grapher,  and  in  many  respects  is  the  best  so 
far  issued  by  the  Association.  The  methods 
by  which  some  of  its  members  have  found 
the  highway  to  success,  as  evidenced  in  their 
replies  to  the  35  questions  formulated  by  the 
Association,  are  very  instructive  and  must 
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needs  be  of  value  to  the  fraternity  generally. 
We  again  urge  all  photographers  to  affiliate 
themselves  with  either  a  State  or  the  National 
Association.  The  benefit  resulting  from  the 
interchange  of  views  is  most  inspiring,  and 
well  worth  the  nominal  annual  membership 
fee. 


The  new  Velox  Book  may  with  all  pro¬ 
priety,  be  called  the  encyclopedia  of  develop¬ 
ing  papers.  Nowhere  in  such  small  space 
have  we  found  so  much  valuable  information. 
Every  step  in  the  manipulation  of  this  justly 
popular  paper  is  fully  explained  together  with 
all  the  causes  of  non-success.  The  book  is 
valuable  alike  to  amateur  and  professional ; 
be  sure  to  get  a  copy  from  your  dealer  or 
write  direct  to  the  Eastman  Kodak  Company 
for  one. 


H  ow  to  Choose  a  Farm  ty  Thomas 
F.  Hunt.  Published  by  the  Macmillan  Com¬ 
pany,  price  $1.75.  At  first  blush  it  would  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  a  far  cry  from  agriculture  to 
photography,  but  an  inspection  of  this  most 
interesting  work  on  the  choice  of  a  farm  with 
a  discussion  of  American  lands  generally, 
shows  that  photography  also  has  done  some¬ 
thing  to  advance  the  interests  of  agriculture. 
The  book  contains  a  series  of  most  interest¬ 
ing  pictures  showing  the  various  phases  of 
soil  cultivation,  and  the  equipment  necessary 
for  the  growing  of  stock.  Many  farms  nowa¬ 
days  are  first  introduced  to  prospective  pur¬ 
chasers  through  the  medium  of  photographs 
illustrating  the  nature  of  the  proposition  sub¬ 
mitted.  Country  photographers  should  find 
this  special  class  of  work,  a  fertile  field  for 
their  efforts. 


"LET  NOT  YOUR  HEART  RE  TROUBLED" 


By  Studebakcr 


w  Notes,  News  and  Extracts  £ 

$  $ 


Third  American  Photographic  Salon 

1906-1907  at  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Wash¬ 
ington,  Pittsburg,  Chicago,  San  Francisco, 
Minneapolis,  Providence,  Toronto. 

AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIE¬ 
TIES. 

Brooklyn  Camera  Club,  Capital  Camera 
Club  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  Chicago  Camera 
Club,  Columbia  Photographic  Society  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Hartford  Scientific  Society  (Photo¬ 
graphic  Section),  Metropolitan  Camera  Club, 
Minneapolis  Camera  Club,  Pictorial  Club, 
Pen,  Pencil  and  Camera  Club,  Portland,  (Me.) 
Camera  Club,  Providence  Camera  Club  Salon 
Club  of  America.  Toronto  Camera  Club. 
Wyoming  Valley  Camera  Club. 

OFFICERS  OF  FEDERATION. 

President,  R.  L.  Sleeth,  Jr.;  ist  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent,  William  T.  Knox;  2nd  Vice-President, 
Charles  E.  Fairman;  3rd  Vice-President, 
Adolph  Petzold;  Secretary,  Paul  H.  Reilly; 
Treasurer,  William  H.  Phillips ;  Salon  Di¬ 
rector,  Louis  Fleckenstein ;  Historian,  Daniel 
Baker. 

THE  PRELIMINARY  JURY. 

PHOTOGRAPHERS. 

Who  will  select  about  1,000  Frames  to  be 
acted  upon  by  the  Final  Jury. 

Curtis  Bell,  Chairman. 

Walter  Marshall  Clute,  Sara  Holm  Adolph 
Petzold,  Virginia  Prall,  Helen  P.  Gatch,  Wil¬ 
liam  H.  Phillips,  John  Chislett,  J.  P.  Hodgins, 
Thomas  A.  Morgan,  Oscar  Maurer,  Wendell 

G.  Corthell,  J.  H.  Field,  James  E.  Underhill, 
Clarence  M.  Rodgers,  Ne'lie  Coutant,  Carl 
Rau,  Louis  Fleckenstein,  William  H.  Zerbe, 
Jr.,  Phillip  B.  Warren,  W.  Parrish,  H.  W. 
Minns,  R.  L.  Sleeth,  Jr. 

THE  FINAL  JURY. 

PAINTERS. 

John  W.  Alexander,  Chairman. 

Joseph  R.  Woodwell,  H.  L.  Hildebrandt, 
Martin  Borgord,  George  Sotter,  J.  E.  La- 
boureur. 

SALON  COMMITTEE. 

Louis  Fleckenstein,  Director. 

William  H.  Phillips,  Frederick  E.  Johnston, 
Paul  H.  Reilly,  Harry  B.  Lau-fman,  William 

H.  -Zerbe,  Jr.,  Wm.  T.  Knox,  Chas.  E.  Fairman 
R.  L.  Wadhams,  Albert  R.  Benedict,  John  W. 


Schuler,  Philip  B.  Warren,  John  Chislett, 
Fayette  J.  Clute,  F.  Dundas  Todd,  S.  C. 
Bullenkamp,  G.  L.  Holmes,  Daniel  Baker, 
Adolph  Petzold,  J.  H.  Field,  Katherine  Bing¬ 
ham,  W.  and  G.  Parrish,  Hana  Robison, 
Henry  S.  Redfield,  R.  L.  Sleeth,  Jr. 

FOREIGN  RELATIONS  COMMITTEE. 

Louis  Fleckenstein,  Chairman,  Faribault, 
Minn. 

No  prizes  will  be  offered,  but  the  Federation 
will  purchase  three  pictures  to  be  chosen  by 
the  Final  Jury  at  double  the  catalogue  prices, 
the  total  amount  to  be  paid  for  the  three  pic¬ 
tures  not,  however,  to  exceed  $200. 

As  a  guide  to  those  who  have  not  exhibited 
at  previous  Salons  (to  save  them  expense  and 
delay,  and  also  to  avoid  the  impossible  task  of 
properly  and'  carefully  judging  ten  thousand 
entries  in  Pittsburg),  it  is  requested  that  their 
entries  be  submitted  to  the  local  jury  for  their 
district,  as  per  list  below,  who  will  forward 
all  approved  work,  in  one  carefully  packed 
shipment,  to  the  National  Jury  at  Pittsburg. 

Work  returned  by  the  local  jury  may  be 
sent  to  the  National  Jury  by  the  exhibitor 
himself,  if  he  so  elects,  and  will  receive  full 
consideration. 

American  entries  must  be  framed. 

For  District  of  Columbia,  Delaware,  Mary¬ 
land  and  all  South  Atlantic  States — to  Charles 
E.  Fairman,  Capital  Camera  Club,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C. 

For  Vermont  New  Hampshire,  Rhode  Island 
and  Massachusetts — to  Wendell  G.  Corthell, 
Boston  Camera  Club,  50  Bromfield  Street, 
Boston,  Mass. 

For  Ohio — to  E.  G.  Fountain,  Cleveland 
Camera  Club,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

For  Canada — to  J.  P.  Hodgins,  Toronto 
Camera  Club,  Forum  Building,  Toronto,  Can. 

For  Maine — to  S.  S.  Skolfield,  Portland 
Camera  Club. 

For  Illinois,  Indiana,  Michigan,  Wisconsin, 
Iowa,  Kentucky  and  Southern  States — to 
Robert  E.  Weeks,  Chicago  Camera  Club, 
Chicago,  Ill. 

For  Minnesota — to  Louis  Fleckenstein,  Fari¬ 
bault,  Minnesota. 

For  Kansas  and  Colorado — to  Thomas  A. 
Morgan,  Denver  Photographic  Society. 
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For  California,  Washington  State  and 
Oregon — to  Fayette  J.  Clute,  care  Camera 
Craft,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

For  New  York  and  New  Jersey — to  Wm. 
H.  Zerbe,  No.  345  Spruce  Street,  Richmond 
Hill,  N.  Y. 

For  Pennsylvania  and  all  districts  not  named 
— to  Pen,  Pencil  and  Camera  Club,  510  Simth- 
field  Street,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

The  work  of  those  who  have  exhibited  at 
previous  important  Salons  need  not  be  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  district  juries,  but  should  be 
sent  to  the  nearest  Federation  Camera  Club 
and  included  with  their  shipment. 

Any  exhibitor  may  send  direct  to  the 
National  Jury,  care  Pen,  Pencil  and  Camera 
Club,  510  Smithfield  Street,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Entries  must  be  in  the  hands  of  local  jurors 
by  October  30th,  1906. 

FOREIGN  ENTRIES. 

To  be  sent  mounted  or  unmounted,  but  not 
framed. 

All  entries  from  Great  Britain  should  be 
sent,  to  arrive  by  Oct.  1st,  1900,  to  H.  Snow¬ 
den  Ward,  6  Farringdon  Avenue,  London,  E. 
C.  England,  marked  “For  Third  American 
Photographic  Salon.” 

By  including  all  British  work  in  one  ship¬ 
ment  the  exorbitant  charges  at  this  end  will 
be  minimized. 

All  entries  from  Italy,  to  Alfredo  Ornano, 
21  Via  Caffaro,  Genoa,  Italy,  to  arrive  in  his 
hands  by  Oct.  1,  1906. 

All  entries  from  Norway,  Sweden  and  Den¬ 
mark,  to  Copenhagen  (Denmark)  Camera 
Club,  before  Oct.  1,  1906,  marked  “For  the 
Third  American  Salon.” 

All  entries  from  Australia  may  be  sent  to 
A.  Hill  Griffiths,  66  King  Street,  Sydney,  N. 

S.  W.,  and  should  arrive  in  his  hands  by 
Sept.  1,  1906. 

Entries  from  all  other  countries  should  be 
forwarded  direct  to  Pen,  Pencil  and  Camera 
Club,  510  Smithfield  Street,  Pittsburg,  Pa., 
U.  S.  A.,  marked  “For  American  Salon  in 
Bond  to  Pittsburg.” 

Foreign  Photographic  Organizations  are 
cordially  invited  to  affiliate  with  the  American 
Federation  of  Photographic  Societies,  for  the 
interchange  of  club  privileges ;  interchange  of 
work;  and  to  aid  in  the  encouragement  of 
Photographic  Art. 

R.  L.  SLEETH,  Jr.,  President, 

1120  Wood  St.,  Wilkinsburg,  Pa.,  U.  S.  A. 

CONDITIONS. 

1.  Only  work  which  gives  distinct  evidence 
of  artistic  feeling  will  be  accepted. 


2.  There  will  be  no  invited  work,  and  all 
prints  forwarded  will  be  examined  by  the 
Preliminary  Jury,  who  will  submit  about  i.odo 
frames  to  the  Final  Jury  of  Painters. 

3.  No  work  entered  at  the  First  or  Second 
American  Salon  will  be  eligible, — as  it  is  de¬ 
sired  that  the  Annual  American  Salon  shall 
represent  the  work  of  the  current  year. 

4.  The  work  of  the  Preliminary  Jury  will 
be  to  select  all  pictures  tnat  give  evidence 
of  sentiment  and  individuality,  regardless  of 
style  and  school ;  these  to  be  submitted  to  the 
Final  Jury. 

5.  Each  person  intending  to  contribute  is 
requested  to  notify  the  Secretary — Paul  H. 
Reilly,  46  Lomond  Street,  6th  Ward,  Pitts¬ 
burg,  Pa. — a  month  or  more  in  advance  of 
the  closing  date,  but  failure  to  do  so  will  not 
prevent  acceptance  of  work. 

6.  Entries  must  be  suitably  framed  or  glazed, 
and  the  title,  name  and  address  of  sender 
plainly  written  on  the  back  of  each — except¬ 
ing  in  the  case  of  foreign  contributors. 

7.  Pictures  from  other  countries  to  be  for¬ 
warded  without  glass  or  frame,  but  should 
be  suitably  mounted.  Accepted  work  from 
abroad  will  be  carefully  framed  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  management.  Foreign  work 
should  be  sent  by  mail  wherever  possible. 

8.  Every  contributor  must  pay  the  expense 
of  forwarding  to  and  from  the  Exhibition. 

9.  Pictures  will  be  returned  as  soon  as 
practicable  after  the  close  of  the  Exhibition, 
and  in  the  same  manner  as  sent  to  it,  unless 
there  be  instructions  to  the  contrary. 

10.  The  Jury  will  not  know  the  names  of 
contributors  until  after  the  selections  have 
been  made. 

11.  All  entries  must  be  delivered  at  the 
rooms  of  The  Pen,  Pencil  and  Camera  Club, 
510  Smithfield  Street,  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  U.  S.  A., 
and  packages  should  be  marked  “For  the 
Photographic  Salon.” 

12.  A  list  of  the  titles  must  be  sent  separate¬ 
ly  by  mail,  giving  name  and  address  of  sender, 
price  of  each  if  for  sale,  and  special  instruc¬ 
tions,  if  any. 

13.  All  work  (mounting  and  framing  ex¬ 
cepted)  must  be  done  by  entrant.  Sign  names 
of  collaborators. 

14.  All  work  will  be  insured  against  loss 
by  fire. 

15.  A  commission  of  fifteen  per  cent,  will  be 
charged  upon  each  sale  made  by  the  various 

clubs  holding  the  Salon. 

16.  A  catalogue  will  be  forwarded  to  each 

exhibitor. 
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17.  Wherever  foreign  postal  laws  forbid 
photographs  bearing  the  name  and  address  of 
sender  (if  any  do)  the  photographs  should 
be  numbered,  and  the  titles  (opposite  cor¬ 
responding  number)  mailed  separately  to 
Paul  H.  Reilly,  46  Lomond  Street,  6th  Ward, 
Pittsburg,  Pa.,  U.  S.  A. 

THE  AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
SOCIETIES. 

For  the  advancement  of  Pictorial  Photo¬ 
graphy,  encouragement  of  pictorial  workers, 
and  the  development  of  new  talent. 

To  hold  an  annual  National  Salon,  of  the 
highest  class,  to  be  exhibited  in  the  important 
American  art  centers. 

For  interchange  of  club  privileges  and  for 
mutual  aid  and  support. 

To  establish  a  system  of  photographic 
record,  aid  in  securing  desirable  legislation, 
furnish  juries  for  exhibitions  and  competi¬ 
tions,  act  as  representatives  of  foreign  photo¬ 
graphic  bodies  when  so  requested,  and  to  ad¬ 
vance  all  photographic  interests  of  national 
and  international  scope. 

LOUIS  FLECKENSTEIN, 
Salon  Director. 


Platinum  Combined  Bath. 

Hypo .  100  gm. 

Lead  nitrate .  12  “ 

Alum .  12  “ 

Sodium  formate .  4  “ 

Formic,  acid .  6  c.c. 

Hot  water .  .  1000  “ 


1  oz. 
60  gr. 
60  “ 

20  “ 

30  min. 
10  ox. 


Dissolve  the  lead  and  sodium  formate  in  a 


small  quantity  of  water,  then  add  the  hypo 
in  solution  and  the  formic  acid.  Stand  in  an 


open  vessel  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  then 
add  : — 


Platinum  bichloride  . 4  gm.  2  gr. 

Pass  the  prints  through  a  bath  of  weak  salt 
water  before  immersion  in  the  toning  bath. 

The  Second  Annual  Photographic  Ex¬ 
hibition  of  the  Photographic  Section  of 
the  Academy  of  Science  and  Art  of 
Pittsburgh  will  be  held  in  Pittsburgh  dur¬ 
ing  November,  1906. 

Pictures  will  be  accepted  in  two  classes : 

PICTORIAL  AND  GENERAL. 

All  work  entered  for  the  Pictorial  Class  will 
be  judged  by  a  jury  of  painters. 

The  General  Class  will  comprise  examples 
of  work  shown  for  its  technical  qualities. 
Photographs  by  Artificial  Light,  Photography 
as  applied  to  Industrial  and  Educational  pur¬ 
poses,  Historical  Record  Work,  etc. 

Prospectus  and  entry  form  can  be  had  on 
application  to  the  Secretary. 


This  Exhibition  will  be  open  to  all  Photo¬ 
graphic  Workers. 

J.  M.  CONNER, 
Secretary, 

Shetland  and  Finley  Avenues, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

The  Photographers  A.  B.  C 

BY  SINJAB. 

A  is  an  Amateur,  Art  is  his  fate, 

B  is  the  Backing  he  spreads  on  his  plate. 

C  the  new  Camera,  polished,  intact, 

D  — (his  remark  when  the  shutter  won’t  act.) 
E  the  Exposure,  assumed  more  or  less, 

F  the  first  Failure,  deriding  his  guess ; 

G  his  great  Gloom,  and  (per  contra)  his  Goal, 
H  the  Halation  that  harrows  his  soul. 

I  is  the  Image  he  sees  on  his  screen, 

J  is  the  Joy  at  successes  forseen ; 

K  is  the  Kudos  he  hopes  *o  obtain, 

L  is  his  Lens  (an  R.R.  to  be  plain.) 

M  is  the  Meter  which  measures  the  light, 

N  is  the  Negative,  fixed  and  in  sight. 

O  is  for  Orthochromatics  (a  science,) 

P  is  the  Plate  wherein  rest  his  reliance. 

Q  is  for  Quinol,  with  metol  combined, 

R  the  Result  he  expected  to  find. 

S  stands  for  Soda  (all  sorts  are  in  stock) 

T  is  the  Tripod  as  firm  as  a  rock. 

U  is  Uranium,  fugitive,  tricky, 

V  is  the  Varnish,  protective  but  sticky. 

W  stands  for  the  Waste  he  condones, 

X  for  those  Rays  that  exhiDit  his  bones. 

Y  is  the  Yellow  screen  all  recommend, 

Z  is  the  Zeal  that  succeeds  in 

THE  END. 

-  — Focus. 

Intensification  of  Platinotypes.  We  ex¬ 
tract  the  following  from  “Platinotype  Print¬ 
ing,”  An  intensification  pure  and  simple  may 
be  effected  by  means  of  silver  nitrate,  added 
to  an  acid  pyrogallic  developer.  A  few  drops 
of  silver  nitrate  solution  are  added  to  a  solu¬ 


tion  of — 

Pyrogallic  acid  .  2  grs. 

Citric  acid  . 20.  " 

Water  .  1  o* 


Or  hydroquinone  in  the  same  proportion  may 
be  substituted  for  pyro.  The  print  is  placed 
in  this  solution  and  rocked  until  the  desired 
depth  is  arrived  at,  when  it  is  well  washed  and 
fixed  in  hyposulphite  of  soda,  as  with  an  ordi¬ 
nary  silver  print,  and  finally  washed  again. 
The  uranium  method  changes  the  colours  to 
a  brownish  tone ;  all  that  is  necessary  being  to 
employ  the  ordinary  uranium  bath  so  frequent¬ 
ly  given  for  intensification  of  negatives  and 
the  toning  of  bromide  prints.’ 
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Hereditary. — She— ‘‘Did  you  ever  see  the 
Homer  twins?” 

He— “Yes.” 

“Don’t  you  think  the  boy  is  the  picture  of  his 
father?” 

“Yes — and  I  also  think  the  girl  is  the  phono¬ 
graph  of  her  mother.” — Chicago  Daily  Nezvs. 


Toning  P.  O.  P.  without  Gold.  This  pro¬ 
cess  was  published  in  Photographic  Notes  in 
i860,  and  a  slight  modification  was  given  in 
the  British  Journal  Almanac  in  1895.  The 
printing  must  be  carried  a  little  deeper  than 
for  toning  in  the  gold  baths,  as  the  image 
has  to  be  fixed  before  toning,  and  is  conse¬ 
quently  reduced  to  some  extent.  Immerse  the 
prints  in  a  fresh  fixing  bath  containing  1  part 
of  hypo  to  5  of  water,  washing  previous  to 
fixing  not  being  necessary.  After  fixing  for 
ten  minutes,  the  prints  must  be  transferred  to 
plenty  of  clean  water  and  washed  thoroughly. 
It  is  very  important  that  all  the  hypo  be  remov¬ 
ed,  therefore  there  should  be  at  least  a  dozen 
changes  of  clean  water  and  the  prints  should 
be  turned  several  times  and  thoroughly  sepa¬ 
rated  in  each.  The  toning  bath  is  made  by 
adding  a  few  drops  of 'ammonium  sulphide  to 
each  pint  of  water  used  for  the  bath.  It  is 
difficult  to  give  anything  like  the  exact  pro¬ 
portions,  owing  to  the  variable  strength  of  the 
sulphide,  but  it  is  sufficient  to  add  from  5  to 
10  drops  in  each  pint,  5  being  preferable  as  a 
rule.  The  prepared  bath  should  have  only  a 
very  faint  smell  of  the  sulphide.  The  fixed 
and  washed  prints  must  be  immersed  and  kept 
in  motion;  toning  will  generally  occupy  three 
or  four  minutes,  and  it  is  advisable  not  to  over¬ 
tone. 


Overworked  Solutions.  Quite  a  common 
practice  amongst  even  expet Tenced  workers 
is  the  attempt  to  use  developing  solutions  re¬ 
peatedly  until  they  are  too  exhausted  to  do 
more  than  stain  the  film,  says  “The  Observer.” 
We  hope  it  is  not  so  common  as  is  suggested, 
but  are  glad  to  quote  our  contemporary’s 
caution  against  the  practice.  It  goes  on  to 
say  that  the  photographer  should  always  bear 
in  mind  that  a  given  quantity  of  the  actual 
developing  substance  (whether  it  be  pyro, 
amidol,  or  anything  else)  has  a  maximum  of 
power  which,  when  exhausted  by  use,  will  do 
no  more.  For  this  reason  the  developing  solu¬ 
tion  should  never  be  so  little  for  a  given  plate 
as  to  be  exhausted  just  as  the  image  is  finished. 
On  the  principle  followed  by  the  housewife 
who  allows  a  spoonful  of  tea  for  the  pot,  the 


photographer  should  allow  something  for  the 
dish  if  he  wishes  to  avoid  trouble  caused  by 
starving  the  process  of  development. 

The  amateur  would  be  well  advised  to  keep 
well  within  the  limits  of  endurance  of  eveiy- 
thing  he  is  using.  He  should  use  plenty  of 
developer  and  throw  it  away  afterwards. 
There  is  another  point,  however.  He 
may  desire  to  vary  the  amount  of  pyro 
(for  example)  per  ounce  of  solution  from  half 
grain  to  two  or  three  grains.  In  this  event  it 
is  always  desirable  to  have  a  certain  minimum 
quantity  of  pyro  present.  For  instance,  where 
one  ounce  of  solution,  at  two  grains  per  ounce, 
may  be  sufficient  for  a  given  olate,  if  the 
strength  is  reduced  to  half  a  grain  per  ounce, 
it  is  desirable  to  use  four  ounces  of  solution. 

Now  that  roll  films  are  used  so  widely,  this 
starving  of  the  developer  is  more  than  ever 
a  dangerous  policy.  Assuming  that  a  half¬ 
plate  requires  four  ounces  of  solution,  it  should 
be  obvious  that,  merely  because  with  a  little 
manipulative  skill  one  can  pass  a  whole  roll 
of  film  through  the  same  quantity  of  solution, 
it  by  no  means  follows  there  is  enough  de¬ 
veloper  to  reduce  properly  to  the  metallic 
state  the  exposed  silver  bromide  in  so  long  a 
strip.  The  roll  in  question  may  have  six  times 
the  surface  of  the  one  plate,  and  sufficient  of 
the  developing  agent  should  be  allowed  for  it. 
Otherwise  it  may  be  found  that  when  a  weak 
stage  of  contrast  has  been  reached  the  develop¬ 
er  ceases  to  work,  and  a  feebie  and  uselss 
negative  is  the  result. 

What  applies  to  development  applies  also  to 
fixing,  for  which  plenty  of  hypo  should  be 
used,  and  the  fixing  not  hurried,  but  the  plates 
given  plenty  of  time  to  fix  completely.  Sound 
advice,  all  of  it. 

Potassium  Metabisulphite.  Potassium 
metabisulphite  (sometimes  called  metabisul¬ 
phite  of  potash.) — This  salt  should  take  the 
form  of  small,  sharp-angled  crystals  generally 
with  a  slight  coating  of  a  white  powder  upon 
them.  This  powdery  layer  should  not  go  very 
far  into  the  crystals,  and  may  be  removed 
by  washing,  as  described  under  the  head  of 
sodium  sulphite.  The  metabisuphite  met  with 
is  generally  sufficiently  pure.  It  is  not  very 
soluble,  and  should  be.  dissolved  in  cold  or 
tepid  water,  as  hot  water  drives  off  some  of 
the  sulphurous  acid,  as  can  be  smelt,  which  is 
the  active  part  of  the  salt  from  the  photo¬ 
grapher’s  point  of  view.  It  keeps  fairly  well 
in  a  properly  corked  or  stoppered  bottle,  both 
in  crystals  and  in  solution. 
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What  a  Photograph  has  Accom¬ 
plished.  The  New  York  Association  for 
Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor,  have 
found  photography  a  powerful  ally  in  further¬ 
ing  a  very  worthy  undertaking.  In  order 
to  present  most  forcibly  and  realistically  the 
necessity  for  building  their  new  hospital  “  Sea 
Breeze."  where  little  cripples  from  the  cityareto 
be  treated,  they  have  secured  the  co-operation 
of  one  of  their  patients  “Little  Jo,”  who  with 
a  smiling  face  most  ably  pleads  their  cause. 

“A  Cheerful  View  of  a  Serious  Situation” 
which  is  reproduced  in  the  front  section  of 
the  Photographic  Times,  this  month  has  ap¬ 
peared  in  American  magazines  generally,  and 
has  added  many  thousand  dollars  to  the  build¬ 
ing  fund.  Twenty-five  thousand  dollars  is 
still  needed,  however,  and  Mr.  R.  S.  Minturn, 
Treasurer  of  the  Association,  25  East  22nd 
Street,  New  York  City  will  be  glad  to  have 
our  readers  send  him  donations.  This  move¬ 
ment  has  our  heartiest  endorsement,  and  we 
hope  that  “Little  Jo”  will  win  his  way  to 
the  hearts  of  many  additional  contributors. 


Retouching  Medium.  Retouching  medi 
urns  vary  very  much  in  their  composition,  some 
operators  being  satisfied  with  a  soluti  n  of 
gum  dammar  in  turpentine  or  benzole,  whi'e 
others  require  a  more  elaborate  preparation. 
The  following  is  a  representative  formula : — 

Gum  dammar  .  20  grs. 

Benzole  .  .  1  oz. 

The  following  is  a  favourite  among  some 
retouchers : — 

Sandarac  .  1  oz. 

Castor  oil  .  80  gr. 

Methylated  spirit  .  6  oz. 

The  following  formula  is  also  a  very  good 
one : — 

Gum  dammar  .  10  gr. 

Canada  Balsam .  5  “ 

Turpentine  .  I  oz. 

Some  professional  photographers  satisfy 
themselves  by  taking  an  ordinary  spirit  varnish, 
such  as  is  used  for  varnishing  negatives,  and 
adding  about  an  ounce  of  castor  od  to  each 
quart. 


The  International  Stereograph  Com¬ 
pany  of  Decatur,  Ill.,  whose  factory  was  struck 
by  lightning  on  August  5th,  advise  us  that 
the  fire  which  followed  while  it  destroyed  part 
of  their  plant,  does  not  prevent  them  from  fill¬ 
ing  orders  as  usual.  Many  thousand  original 
.dereographic  negatives  were  saved,  also  the 
office  with  its  files  and  stock  room  contain¬ 
ing  250,000  original  stereographs.  This  we 
understand  is  the  first  fire  of  any  consequence 
to  occur  in  any  of  the  large  stereograph  fac¬ 
tories,  of  which  there  are  eight  in  the  United 
States.  Among  the  negatives  which  were  saved 
in  the  vault  at  the  time  of  the  fire,  were  the 
San  Francisco  collection  taken  before,  during 
and  after  the  fire  in  the  latter  city. 


Black  Spots  on  Platinum  Prints.  It 

will  sometimes  happen,  either  through  over¬ 
looking  a  pinhole  on  the  negative  that  ought  to 
have  been  stopped  up,  or  through  some  chemi¬ 
cal  dust  falling  on  the  print,  that  an  otherwise 
perfect  platinum  print  is  defaced  by  one  or 
two  very  small  black  spots.  Those  who  are 
troubled  in  this  way  may  like  to  know  that  it 
is  not  difficult  to  remove  these,  with  the  point 
of  a  knife,  or  other  suitable  instrument.  They 
ought,  of  course,  to  be  avoided  in  the  first 
place,  but  if  they  are  present  all  that  is  to  be 
done  is  to  pick  them  out  boldly  and  bodily. 
After  the  first  few  attempts  it  will  be  found 
easy  to  do  this  so  that  the  mark  left  is  quite 
unnoticeable.  A  penknife  should  be  kept  for 
the  purpose,  and  should  bt  ground  down  on 
an  oilstone  till  it  is  more  pointed  than  it  is 
at  first,  and  the  point  should  then  be  made  as 
sharp  as  possible.  A  convenient  tool  for  the 
purpose  may  also  be  made  by  putting  a  very 
fine  cutting  edge  on  a  steel  pen  by  means  of 
an  oilstone,  and  using  this  in  the  ordinary 
penholder.  The  point  is  inserted  under  the 
black  spot,  and  this  is  almost  “flicked”  out  of 
the  print. 
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Thanksgiving  Photographs  Wanted. 

The  J.  Horace  McFarland  Company  of  Harris¬ 
burg,  Pa.,  desire  to  obtain  on  approval  photo¬ 
graphs  suggestive  of  Thanksgiving  time.  Look 
over  your  collection  and  see  whether  you  have 
not  something  suitable  to  send  them. 


The  Lvimiere  N.  A.  Company  of 

Burlington,  Vermont,  will  be  glad  to  send  to 
interested  parties,  a  sample  of  their  plates, 
if  they  are  supplied  with  the  name  and  ad¬ 
dress.  This  is  a  good  opportunity  for  you  to 
test  the  Lumiere  plates. 


The  Imperia.1  Exposure  Meter  is  avery 
compact  and  handy  device  for  correctly  time- 
ing  the  exposure  under  all  possible  conditions. 
It  is  we  understand  the  only  exposure  meter 
fitted  with  an  actinometer  to  measure  the 
strength  of  the  light.  The  price  complete 
with  speed  card  for  all  the  popular  American 
plates  and  films  with  book  of  instruction,  is 
only  so  cents,  a  small  cost  which  can  be  saved 
many  times  over  in  material,  now  wasted 
through  improper  exposure.  Ask  your  dealer 
or  G.  Gennert,  24  East  13th  St.,  New  York. 


We  are  in  receipt  of  the  catalogue  of 
the  Hall  Camera  Company  of  114  E.  23rd 
street,  New  York  City,  describing  their  new 
Mirror  Reflecting  Camera.  This  instrument  is 
of  the  reflex  type,  using  a  mirror  to  reflect 
the  image  on  a  ground  glass  placed  in  the 
top  of  the  camera.  The  camera  is  adapted 
for  high  speed  work,  as  it  is  fitted  with  a  focal 
plane  shutter  working  up  to  1-1200  of  a  second. 
All  aperture  adjustments  and  the  change 
from  instantaneous  exposures,  are  effected 
from  the  inside  of  the  camera,  without  dis¬ 
turbing  the  plate  holder  when  in  position.  The 
camera  is  made  in  4X5  size,  the  price  $75  00 
with  lens,  $55.00  without;  any  make  of  lens 
may  be  fitted.  The  catalogue  also  contains 
a  description  of  the  Hall  Portable  Dark 
Room,  and  the  Portable  Washer  and  Tank 
Developer.  The  company  will  be  pleased  to 
send  a  copy  of  the  catalogue  on  request. 


Agfa  is  a  familar  name  to  most  users  of 
photographic  goods,  being  fihe  trade  mark  of 
the  goods  manufactured  by  the  Berlin  Aniline 
Works,  213  Water  Street,  New  York  City. 
The  Agfa  specialties  have  built  up  an  en¬ 
viable  reputation  for  quality.  Rodinal  de¬ 
veloper  being  especially  well  known  and  used. 
The  company  manufactures  Agfa  Metol,  Eik- 
onigen,  Agfa  Reducer,  Amidol,  Pyro,  Glycin, 
Rodinal,  Agfa  Intensifier,  Agfa  Blitzlicht  and 
Agfa  Dry  Plates.  It  will  pay  you  to  write  for 
quotations. 


Irv  writing  \ip  a  lens  catalogue  but 

scant  justice  can  be  done  in  the  space  alloted 
for  such  matters.  We  write  this  reference 
to  the  catalogue  of  the  Wollensak  Optical 
Company  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  which  is  just 
at  hand.  We  much  prefer  to  say  that  their 
products  are  of  known  excellence,  and  high 
quality.  This  is  also  true  of  their  shutters, 
and  to  all  intending  purchasers  of  lenses  for 
either  outdoor  or  studio  work,  we  would  say, 
do  not  do  yourself  an  injustice  in  not  sending 
for  a  copy  of  their  new  catalogue. 


The  Photo  Beacon  Exposure  Card. 

This  card  provides  an  exceedingly  simple 
method  for  accurately  determining  the  ex¬ 
posure  for  any  subject  under  all  conditions. 
Price  twenty-five  cents,  and  worm  a  good  deal 
more.  When  F.  Dundad  Todd  does  any¬ 
thing,  he  does  it  thoroughly.  This  will  per¬ 
haps  account  for  the  popularity  of  The 
Photo  Beacon  Exposure  Tables,  and  their 
latest  simplification  and  revision. 


Developer  Irritation.  Agreatmanyphotc- 
graphic  workers  are  troubled  with  irritation 
of  the  fingers  by  metol  and  certain  other  chemi¬ 
cals  extensively  used  in  ohotography.  The 
trouble  can  always  be  avoided  by  the  use  of 
rubber  gloves,  but  it  is  very  difficult  to  handle 
delicate  prints  with  the  gloved  fingers.  Doubt¬ 
less  the  most  practical  way  out  is  for  those  who 
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are  subject  to  the  irritation  to  employ  other 
chemicals  in  place  of  the  objectionable  ones, 
or  to  use  an  application  to  the  lingers  which 
will  overcome  the  trouble.  Many  photographic 
workers  have  learned  how  to  avoid  this  irrita¬ 
tion  in  their  own  work,  but  there  is  no  general 
source  of  information  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  E.  A.  Turner,  Manager  of  the  Yunox 
Chemical  Co.,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  with  a  view 
to  finding  some  relief,  will  be  glad  to  hear 
from  all  photographers,  amateur  and  profes¬ 
sional,  who  have  been  troubled  with  irrita¬ 
tion  caused  by  photographic  chemicals.  Write 
him  the  trouble  you  have  experienced  and 
state  how  you  have  succeeded  in  preventing 
it.  The  information  gleaned  from  the  let¬ 
ters  will  be  put  in  printed  form  and  a  copy 
will  be  mailed,  gratis,  to  all  who  have  shown 
their  interest  by  writing  to  Mr.  Turner. 

Bausch  &.  Lomb  Optical  Company  had 

one  of  the  most  attractive  exhibits  at  the  Con¬ 
vention.  They  have  collected  a  series  of 
photographs  made  with  their  portrait  lenses, 
notably  the  Portrait  Unar  and  the  series  A 
f-4,  these  photographs  the  work  of  such  emin¬ 
ent  photographers  as  Strauss  and  Rosch  of 
St.  Louis ;  Davis  &  Eickemeyer  and  Pach 
Brothers  of  New  York;  Matzene,  Steffins  and 
Morrison  of  Chicago;  Rhinehart  of  Omaha; 
Brock  &  Koonce  of  Asheville,  N.  C. ;  W.  H. 
Partridge  of  Boston ;  George  M.  Edmondson 
of  Cleveland ;  Dudley  Hoyt  of  Rochester. 

Certainly  these  gentlemen  have  done  them¬ 
selves  and  their  subjects  proud.  If  such  re¬ 
sults  can  be  achieved  with  B.  &  L.  lenses  every 
photographer  in  the  country  will  be  wanting 
one  to  try  his  skill  therewith,  and  every  per¬ 
son  desiring  to  be  “taken”  will  insist  that 
it  be  done  with  a  B.  &  L.  lens. 

The  exhibit  illustrated  all  the  various  points 
of  excellence  of  the  Portrait  Unar  and  proved 
conclusively  its  ability  to  “make  good.”  Busts, 
three  quarter  and  full  length  figures,  all  are 
equally  well  produced  by  means  of  this 
splendid  lens. 

After  seeing  results  obtained  by  its  use  one 
is  not  surprised  at  its  popularity. 

Post  Cards.  You  may  not  be  a  collector 
of  post  cards  but  has  it  occurred  to  you  how 
many  of  your  friends  are  interested  and  how 
pleased  they  would  be  to  receive  from  you 
an  occasional  post  card  with  a  print  from 
some  of  your  choice  negatives. 

Perchance  you  are  going  on  a  journey, 
naturally  your  Kodak  goes  with  you,  and  how 


much  more  interesting  to  the  friends  at  home 
would  be  a  post  card  you  had  made  yourself 
from  a  negative  taken  of  the  place  that  in¬ 
terested  you  than  any  ready  made,  purchased 
card  would  be.  Or  the  other  way  round, 
brother  or  sister  away  at  college  or  to  a  new 
home  of  their  own,  wouldn’t  a  post  card  be 
treasured  showing  the  old  home,  mother  per¬ 
forming  the  familiar  duties,  or  father  in  his 
easy  chair  taking  solid  comfort. 

With  the  variety  of  post  cards  on  the  market 
with  such  latitude  in  speed,  surface  and  finish, 
it  is  very  easy  to  secure  the  best  possible 
prints  from  your  negatives  and  to  show  to 
advantage  your  Kodak  proficiency  to  the 
friends  away. 

The  Velox  Post  Cards,  particularly  the 
Velvet  Velox  grade  are  undoubtedly  the  most 
popular  as  the  soft  luster  of  the  finish  adds 
brilliancy  to  the  print  and  then  you  can,  when 
desired,  turn  them  an  exquisite  Sepia  by  using 
Velox  Re-developer. 

If  you  are  inclined  toward  broad,  sketchy 
effects  try  Eastman’s  Sepia  Post  Cards  and 
don’t  allow  their  low  price  to  lead  you  to  be¬ 
lieve  they  are  deficient  in  quality,  as  many 
Salon  pictures  are  made  on  this  emulsion. 


The  Envelo  Method  of  Exposing  and 
Developing  plates,  manufactured  by  the  Lyon 
Camera  Specialty  Company.  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

The  “Envelo  Method”  offers  plate  efficiency 
and  economy — combined  with  the  film's  most 
attractive  feature,  daylight  manipulation. 

The  “Envelo  Method”  of  handling  plates 
is  based  upon  the  idea  of  using  one  plate 
holder  or  exposing  device,  co-operating  with 
single  plates  enclosed  in  opaque  paper  en¬ 
velopes. 

The  term  “Envelo  Unit”  has  been  app’ied 
to  these  single  plate  packages. 

The  Envelo  Plate  Holder  is  a  simple  device 
designed  to  fit  the  ordinary  camera  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  usual  holder.  The 
mechanism  is  arranged  to  remove  the  plate 
from  the  Envelo  Unit,  place  it  in  position  for 
exposure  and  after  exposure  return  it  to  its 
envelope. 

This  is  all  daylight  work,  quickly  and  easily 
done  and  may  be  repeated  indefinitely  without 
removing  the  holder  from  the  camem,  exc  pt 
for  focusing. 

The  carrier  in  the  Envelo  Plate  Holder 
automatically  adjusts  itself  to  plates  of  various 
thicknesses,  and  brings  the  sensitive  faces 
into  exactly  the  same  plane. 
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The  entire  device  is  of  metal,  finely  finished. 
All  parts  are  interchangeable,  being  made  with 
special  tools. 

Envelo  Units  are  independent  daylight 
loading  “charges’  for  the  ordinary  camera, 
equipped  with  the  Envelo  Plate  Holder. 

They  may  be  carried  in  any  number,  and 
exposed  and  developed  in  any  or<ser. 

The  Envelo  Method  affords  the  opportunity 
of  keeping  plates  having  properties  suitable 
for  different  exposures  ready  for  use  without 
recourse  to  the  dark  room. 

For  example,  one  may  desire  to  use  a  non¬ 
halation  plate  upon  an  interior  having 
windows,  an  orthochromatie  plate  upon  land¬ 
scape  with  clouds  and  an  ordinary  plate  upon 
other  subjects,  all  in  a  comparatively  short 
time. 

Envelo  Units  weigh  about  one-half  as  much 
as  an  equal  number  of  plates  in  the  double 
plate  holders.  The  thickness  is  a  little  over 
one-third,  and  other  dimensions  considerably 
less. 

A  form  is  printed  upon  the  back  of  each 
envelope  which,  when  filled  in,  constitutes  an 
accurate  record  of  every  operation  involving 
the  plate. 

The  Envelo  Developer  also  co-operates  with 
the  Envelo  Unit,  receiving  plates  in  daylight. 
It  is  an  extremely  simple  device,  designed  to 
develop  two  plates  at  one  time,  by  the  tank 


or  stand  method.  It  is  constructed  of  metal, 
heavily  nickeled  on  the  outside  and  coated 
on  the  inside  with  a  liquid  proof  composi¬ 
tion. 

Using  Envelo  Developing  Agent,  plates  are 
fully  developed  in  seven  or  eight  minutes. 

Fixing  is  done  in  the  ordinary  way,  the 
transfer  being  safely  made  in  daylight. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  C.  P.  Goerz 

Optical  Works,  we  are  enabled  on  page  431  of 
this  issue  to  reproduce  the  print  of  J.  H. 
Garo,  of  Boston,  which  received  the  award 
for  the  Goerz  Silver  Trophy.  The  winning 
protrait  was  made  with  a  Dagor  (Series  III), 
No.  10,  30-inch  Focal  length  lens.  This  is 
the  second  time  that  Mr.  Garo  has  been 
awarded  the  prize  and  a  third  winning  entitles 
the  holder  to  a  permanent  possession  of  the 
cup.  The  cup  was  first  won  by  W.  F. 
Schreiber  of  Dallas,  Texas  <n  1903.  The  suc¬ 
cessful  competitor  for  1904  was  J.  H.  Garo, 
the  present  holder  of  the  trophy.  The  1905 
winner  was  Aram  Kazanjian.  The  jury  of 
award  was  Chas.  Wesley  Hearn,  Ex-President 
of  the  National  Photographers  Association. 
Mr.  G.  Geo.  Nussbaumer  of  Philadelphia, 
another  former  President  of  the  National  As¬ 
sociation,  and  Mr.  Dudley  Hoyt,  widely 
known  as  the  President  of  the  New  York 
State  Photographers  Association. 
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THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES  PUBLISHING  ASSOCIATION, 

39  Union  Square,  New  York. 


Business  Opportunities. 

FOR  SALE. — At  Denver,  Colo.  Oldest  and 
best  studio,  finely  furnished,  best  equipped  in 
the  city.  Fine  business.  Reasons  for  selling 
death,  and  sickness.  If  sold  at  once  goes  at  a 
sacrifice.  H.  V.  R. ,  care  of  Photo  Times. 

FOR  SALE. — Fine  large  studio  on  Public 
Square  in  Chambersburg,  Pa.,  11,000  popula- 

PHOTOS  FROM  LIFE 

Model  Studies,  Stereos,  Beauties,  etc.,  100  small  photos 
and  two  large  ones,  .$1  note. 

S.  RECKNAGEL,  Nachf.  MUNICH  (Germany). 

LIVING  MODEL— Nude  Photos,  full 
length,  12x9  in.  Sample  20c,  value  50c.  Ex¬ 
celsior  Co.,  Carlisle,  Pa. 

EXCHANGE. — 4x5  triple  extension  “Kor- 
ona”  1901  pattern,  for  extension  pocket  plate 
camera  or  5  in.  anastigmat.  Charles  V.  Weiler, 
Flemington,  N.  J. 

tion,  10  miles  rich  surrounding  country  from 
which  to  draw.  Death  of  owner  cause  of  sale. 
Good  trade,  elegant  rooms,  good  location. 

Price  $500.  Address,  Samuel  F.  Huber, 
Chambersburg,  Pa. 

ELEGANT  GROUND  FLOOR  STUDIO 
FOR  SALE — My  splendidly  located  ground 
floor  studio,  situated  in  the  very  choicest  part  of 
Cleveland’s  residence  district,  for  sale.  All 
conveniences,  natural  and  artificial  gas,  electric 
light,  steam  heat.  Chance  of  life-time  for 
good  workman.  If  interested  send  for  photos 
of  studio  and  full  particulars.  J.  Erickson, 
721  Hough  Ave.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

FOR  RENT — A  new  and  modern  photo¬ 
graph  gallery  in  a  new  building  in  New  Ken¬ 
sington,  Pa.,  a  hustling,  growing  city  in  center 
of  10,000  population.  Practically.no  compe¬ 
tition.  An  elegant  opportunity  to  build  up 
a  thriving  business.  For  particulars  address 
H.  J.  Logan,  New  Kensington,  Pa. 

HAVE  YOUR  LOCAL  VIEWS  MADE  INTO 

POST  CARDS 

Fmployment  Wanted. 

FINEST  AMERICAN  MADE 

FROM  250  UP  OF  A  SUBJECT 

The  Albertype  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

POSITION  WANTED.— By  a  first-class 
all-round  photographer.  Sober  and  progres¬ 
sive.  Operating  and  dark  room  work  a 
specialty.  Address  Box  302,  Effingham,  Ill. 

For  Sale. 

Wanted. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  MAGAZINE  FOR 
SALE.— Photo  Era,  Vol.  1  to  XVI  inclusive; 

WANTED — Carbon  printer,  send  samples, 
references,  state  salary.  F.  Gutekunst,  712 
Arch  street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Magazine  1890  to  1903;  Photo  Times  Bulletin 
1886  to  1904 ;  Anthony's  Bulletin  1891  to  1901 ; 
International  Annual  Vol.  I  to  XIV ;  etc. 
Complete  volumes;  perfect  condition;  cheap. 
George  R.  Seiffert,  Lock  Box  41,  Phila.,  Pa. 

WANTED. — To  buy  or  rent  photograph 
gallery,  furnished  or  unfurnished,  in  large 
city,  or  would  buy  half  interest.  New  York, 
Brooklyn.  Cincinnati  or  Chicago  preferred. 
Address,  stating  price  and  full  particulars  of 
what  you  have  Box  496,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Just  tell  them  that  you  saw  it  in  the  “ Photographic  Times." 
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Eastman  Kodak  Company 

ROCHESTER.  N.  Y..  The  Kodak  City. 


BUILT  LIKE,  A 
POCKET  KODAK. 

The  Pocket  Kodak  model  is  almost 
the  universal  choice  for  both  the  tour¬ 
ing  and  stay  at  home  photographer, 
and  to  fill  the  demand  for  a  larger 
instrument  of  this  type  we  have  pro¬ 
duced  the  No.  4A  Folding  Kodak 
making  pictures  \  %  x  6}4. 

Just  a  trifle  too  large  to  warrant  the 
word  ‘  ‘  pocket,  ”  it  is  nevertheless  a 
marvel  of  compactness  and  ingenuity 
and  in  every  respect  is  ‘  ‘  built  like  a 
pocket  Kodak.” 


DEVELOPMENT 
UNDER  DIFFICULTIES. 

A  recent  number  of  a  prominent 
photographic  journal  includes  an 
article  with  the  above  heading  and 
dilates  at  length  upon  the  improvi¬ 
sation  of  a  dark-room  by  removing 
blankets  from  beds  to  tack  over  win¬ 
dows,  the  disadvantages  of  cellars, 
pantrys  and  coal  holes,  and  the  sur¬ 
prising  number  of  cracks  in  the 
average  house  to  let  light  in. 

Information  is  also  given  as  to  what 
is  the  necessary  outfit  for  develop¬ 
ment  when  touring,  and  the  list  is  a 
most  formidable  one,  and  after  all  this 
the  writer  remarks,  ‘  ‘  of  course  these 
can  only  be  regarded  as  make-shifts, 
and  if  a  negative  is  developed  that 
gives  promise  of  a  good  picture  it 
should  be  carefully  rewashed  and  dried 
again  on  arrival  home.” 

The  amateur  working  the  Kodak 
way  can  well  afford  to  smile  at  the 
heading  of  the  article,  as  the  Kodak 
system  of  daylight  loading  and  day¬ 
light  development  by  means  of  the 
Kodak  Tank  Developer  removes  every 
possibility  of  mishap  incident  to  the 
other  methods,  and  protects  the  abso- 
.  lute  novice  from  the  temptation  to 


experiment,  forcing  him  to  produce 
good  results  and  to  rely  upon  the  tank 
because  he  soon  learns  that  all  the 
experience  necessary  is  in  the  Tank. 


A  NON-CURLING 
START-AND  FINISH. 

When  we  first  announced  non-curl¬ 
ing  film  every  one  was  interested,  and 
when  use  proved  that  it  was  non-curl¬ 
ing,  every  one  was  enthusiastic. 

Having  so  good  a  foundation  for 
pictures,  we  naturally  exerted  every 
effort  in  perfecting  and  simplifying 
picture  making  the  Kodak  way  ;  day¬ 
light  development  helped  a  lot,  abol¬ 
ishing  the  dark-room,  and  making 
development  as  easy  as  loading  the 
Kodak  and  pressing  the  button. 

Finally  we  arrived  at  the  last  stage — 
mounting — here  was  room  for  improve¬ 
ment,  sure  enough. 

Never  did  have  trouble  with  the 
print  curling — but  paste  it  on  a  thin 
mount — that  was  different.  We  are 
always  experimenting — trying  to  make 
things  better,  making  radical  changes 
when  necessary — this  will  account  for 
Kodak  Dry  Mounting  Tissue — an 
entirely  different  way  for  mounting 
prints,  and  as  much  better  as  it  is 
different  from  the  old  way. 

We  tried  it  in  our  own  printing 
and  developing  department — things 
have  to  be  just  right  there — and  we 
are  still  using  it  exclusively. 

After  we  had  tested  Kodak  Dry 
Mounting  Tissue  in  every  possible 
way  we  introduced  it  to  the  public. 

We  have  made  picture  making  by 
the  Kodak  system  not  only  daylight 
all  the  way  but  non-curling  all  the 
way.  Prints  will  lie  flat  in  absolute 
contact  on  any  mount,  no  matter  how 
thin — when  mounted  with  the  Kodak 
Dry  Mounting  Tissue.  Just  press  with 
a  hot  iron,  that’s  all  there  is  to  it. 


(0 


Just  tell  them  that  you  saw  it  in  the  ‘‘Photographic  Times.” 
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Eastman  Kodak  Company 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y..  The  Kodak  City. 


PERFECTLY  GUILTY. 

The  story  is  told  of  a  Dutch  judge, 
who,  in  a  trial  for  murder,  rendered 
the  following  decision  :  “  Dot  book 
on  der  law  says  that  ven  there  iss  a 
doubt  you  must  give  him  to  the 
brisoner.  Now  here  already  there 
vas  no  doubt,  for  it  broved  vas  that 
the  killed  man  iss  alive  in  jail  over  by 
Trexlertown.  There  iss  no  doubt. 
Therefore  the  law  is  blain.  The  bris¬ 
oner  is  perfectly  guilty.  I  bronounce 
him  accordingly  to  be  hung  by  the 
neck  up.” 

Here  is  a  parallel  argument :  “15$ 

discount  coupon  on - films.  These 

films  are  so  vastly  improved  on  what 
they  were  last  year  and  so  much 
better  than  any  other  film  made,  that 
I  am  offering,  for  (30)  thirty  days,  10 
per  cent,  discount  on  orders  of  1  to  5 
rolls,  15  per  cent,  discount  on  orders 
of  6  rolls  or  more.” 

The  above  is  the  advertisement  put 
out  by  a  dealer.  It  is  hardly  necessary 
to  state  that  the  films  which  are  offered 
at  a  cut  price  because  they  are  so  good , 
are  NOT  Eastman  films.  In  fact, 
Eastman  films  are  not  vastly  improved 
over  what  they  were  last  year.  There 
was  no  room  for  vast  improvement. 

By  the  way  :  Only  those  manufac¬ 
turers  who  maintain  the  quality  of 
their  products  can  maintain  the  price 
of  their  products. 


PRESERVING 

REALITY. 

When  we  come  to  print  up  our 
summer’s  negatives,  it  is  not  always 
easy  to  produce  a  tone  that  will  fully 
present  the  reality  of  the  scene  as  we 
remember  it. 

A  black  and  white  print  some  times 
seems  too  cold  to  properly  render  the 
summer  glow  of  the  afternoon  sun  on 
a  field  of  ripened  grain,  and,  again,  a 
paper  brown  or  sepia  in  tone  cannot 

( 

Just  tell  them  that  you  saw  it 


correctly  convey  the  impression  of 
the  snowy  canvas  of  a  fleet  of  yachts 
racing  for  the  mark. 

Here  is  where  the  adaptability  of 
Velox  comes  in,  not  only  a  grade  and 
surface  to  fit  every  negative,  but  the 
original  black  and  white  print  may  be 
toned  sepia  in  less  than  two  minutes’ 
time  by  means  of  Velox  Redeveloper. 
The  process  of  making  Velox  prints 
in  any  tone  is  so  simple  that  even  the 
beginner  cannot  help  securing  good 
results. 

The  Velox  Book,  a  most  complete 
manual  for  the  guidance  of  the  Velox 
printer,  is  just  from  the  press. 

Your  dealer  will  be  pleased  to  pre¬ 
sent  you  with  a  copy. 


Take  the 

full  benefit  of 

Pocket  Photography 

Make  enlargements 
from  your  small 
Kodak  negatives 
with  the 
Kodak 

Enlarging  Camera. 

It’s  simple 
and  inexpensive. 

As%  your  dealer . 

) 

n  the  “Photographic  Times.” 
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Eastman  Kodak  Company 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.,  The  Kodak  City. 


The  film  With  the  speed 
of  a  Seed  27 

EASTMAN 


The  only  film  classed 
by  experts  with  the 
fastest  plates. 

LOOK  FOR  -KODAK”  ON  THE 
SPOOL  END. 


(3) 

Just  tell  them  that  you  saw  it  in  the  “Photographic  Times  " 
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Nepera  Division, 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO. 

ROCHESTER.  N.  Y. 

All  Dealers.  &  he  Kodak  City 


Just  tell  them  that  you  saw  it  in  the  “Photographic  Times 


VELOX 

The  Spare  Moment 

Paper. 

Prints  at  night  when  it’s  cool. 

There  is  a  Velox  for  every  negative. 
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By  Right  of  Quality 

SEED 

Leads  the  World. 


The  dry  plate  that  is  invariably  used  where 
quality  is  the  only  consideration. 


Just  tell  them  that  you  saw  it  in  the  “Photographic  Times.” 
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CHAS.  COOPER  &  CO. 

...ESTABLISHED  1657... 

Manufacturing  Chemists 
jjy^oRTh^  and  Importers  new_toic^ 


WOR.K.J  AT  NEWAR.K.,  NEW  JEIUET 

CHEMICALLY  PURE  PHOTO 

CHEMICALS 

Nitrate  Silver ,  Chemically  Pure  Chloride  Gold , 
Sulphite  Soda  Crystals  and  Granular.  Litmus 
Paper ,  Acid  Sulphite  Soda  Solution ,  Commercial 
and  Chemically  Pure  Acids,  Ethers,  Aqua  Am¬ 
monia,  Soluble  Cotton  for  Collodion  Paper . 

WE  MANUFACTURE  A  FULL  LINE  OF  CHEMICALi,  MEDICINAL,  AND  FOR  THE  ARTS  AND 

. .  . . —TECHNICAL  PURPOSES  — . — 


T)  T)  C\ST\I  17  XT  A  most  efficient  disinfectant  and 

D  I\  V/  1V1  \A L\.  JL  vJ  1L/.LN  deodorizer.  Can  be  diluted  with 

— _ _ , _  —  32  parts  of  water  ... 


MONTHLY  PRICE  LliT  IS5UED. 


REFINERS  OF  PHOTO  .SILVER  AND  GOLD  WASTE 


Just  tell  them  that  you  saw  it  in  the  “Photographic  Times  ” 
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HAMMER’S 

EXTRA  FAST  - 

Orthochromatic  Plates 


combine  the  highest  speed  qualities  with 
the  widest  range  of  color  values.  That’s 
why  they  are  absolutely  the  best  for  studio, 
out  of  doors  or  interior  work.  They  yield 
soft,  rich  negatives  full  of  detail  and 
atmospheric  quality . 


START  RIGHT  FOR  FALL  WORK 
ON  HAMMER’S  EXTRA  FAST 
ORTHOCHROMATIC  PLATES. 


Hammer’s  little  book  on 
NEGATIVE  MAKING 
mailed  free  to  any  address 

HAMMER  DRY  PLATE  COMPANY 

SAINT  LOUIS,  MO. 


Just  tell  them  that  you  saw  it  in  the  “Photographic  Times/' 
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ANSCO 

DAYLIGHT  LOADING  FILM 

ON-CURLING 
ON-HALATION 
ON-ELECTRIC 

The  most  important  factor  to  consider  for  successful  results 
and  satisfactory  pictures  is  the  FILM  you  use  for  making-  the 
negatives. 

ANSCO  FILM  has  the  unrivalled  reputation  for  reliability  and 
uniformity  of  quality  which  are  the  key  notes  to  success. 

They  yield  negatives  of  the  very  finest  printing  quality  and 
their  greater  latitude  in  exjiosure  and  development  insures  results 
under  the  most  trying  conditions  of  light. 

ADAPTED  FOR  USE  IN  ADD  FILM  CAMERAS 

EVERY  ROLL  GUARANTEED 

Insist  on  having  ANSCO  FILM  and  you  have  the  right  start. 

One  trial  is  sufficient  to  convince  of  their  sujierior  quality. 


ABSOLUTELY 
THE  BEST 
DEVELOPING 
PAPER 
MANUFAC¬ 
TURED 


FINE  IN 

DETAIL 
PURE  IN 

WHITES 
RICH  IN 

BLACKS 


The  next  step  to  consider  is  the  paper  for  making  prints. 

There  is  never  a  question  about  getting  good  prints  when 
CYKO  is  used. 

It  is  the  easiest  developing  paper  to  manipulate  and  produces 
prints  of  the  very  finest  quality  for  detail,  softness  and  permanency. 

CYKO  is  coated  on  the  very  best  foreign  stock  and  the  emul¬ 
sions  are  of  the  very  finest  that  chemical  science  can  compound. 

Write  for  a  v sample  package  and  be  convinced  of  the  un¬ 
equalled  quality  of  this  product.  Free  on  request. 


THE  ANTHONY  &  SCOVILL  CO. 

BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y. 


Just  tell  them  that  you  saw  it  in  the  "Photographic  Times." 
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Perfect  Balance 

WITH 

ORTHONON 

i 

Proper  equalization  of 
highlight  and  shadow. 
Correct  color  values. 


STANDARD  DRY  PLATE  DIVISION. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO. 
ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


Just  tell  them  that  you  saw  it  in  the  "Photographic  Times  ” 
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Voigtlaender  Special  Lenses 
a/sa^FOR  KODAKS 


DYNAR  No. 
3  SPECIAL 

6l/2  in.  focus  F.  6 

FOR  3A  F.  P.  K. 

$25.00 


COLLINEAR 
SERIES  I  I  I 
No.  3  SPECIAL 

6 in.  focus  F.  6,8 

FOR  3A  F.  P.  K. 

$30.00 


No  new  shutter  required — Lenses  fit  the  No.  3A  Kodak  shutter 

Double  Speed  =  Finer  Definition 


The  Voigtlaender  &■  Son  Optical  Co. 

138  West  Twenty-Third  Street  ::  NEW  YORK 


Lyon  Camera  Specialty  Co. 

101  SIXTH  STREET,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


PLATE  EFFICIENCY 


WITH  FILM  CONVENIENCE. 

That’s  what  the  ENVELO  Unit  System 
does  for  you 

One  plate  holder  does  the  work  of  a 
dozen  or  more 

No  bulky  burdens  to  carry.  Daylight 
loading 

A  revolution  in  the  use  of  Plate  Cameras 

Simple,  durable  and  inexpensive 

WRITE  TO-DAY  FOR  FOLDER 

“ENVELO” 
Developer  is 
another  winner 

No  dark  room  necessary 


Ei  trade: 

nveuQ 

I  MAR.K 


Just  tell  them  that  you  saw  it  in  the  “Photographic  Times. 
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Look  for  the  Little  White  Ticket.  G.  GENNERT,  New  York,  Chicago 


Use  tHe  Papers 
Made  by 

The  Rotogre^pK 

Company 

factory:  684  BROADWAY 

771-773  Fast  164th  Street,  New  York.  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Just  tell  them  that  you  saw  it  in  the  “Photographic  Times.” 
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NEVER  PASS  THEM  — BUY! 


PIONEER,  Jr. 

FOR  SAMPLES  WRITE  TO  (DEPARTMENT  B  SAMPLES) 


DEVELOPMENT 

Around  the  undeveloped  negative  hangs  a  cloud  of  uncertainty.  Success  or 
failure  being  revealed  only  on  development. 

Safeguard  this  all  important  operation  by  using 

AGFA  METOL 

or 

AGFA  RODINAL 

and  you  can  be  assured  that  you  get  all  that  is  possible  out  of  your  plate. 

If  by  chance  some  error  in  your  judgment  causes  an  under  or  over  exposure 

AGFA  INTENSIFIER 

or 

AGFA  REDUCER 

will  correct  it. 

To  secure  the  best  results  on  gaslight  paper  use 

AGFA  Amidol 

BERLIN  ANILINE  WORKS 

213-215  Water  Street  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Just  tell  them  that  you  saw  it  in  the  “Photographic  Times.” 
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Originality  in  View  Camera  Construction. 


Premo  View 


€fl  A  new  view  camera  which  will  meet  the 
most  exacting  requirement,  in  the  most  trying 
commercial  or  scientific  work. 

<1  Provided  with  extra  long  bellows — 
extra  large  lens  board— and  is  as  easy 
to  operate  as  a  hand  camera. 

Premo  View  is  especially  adapted  for  wide 
angle  lens  use,  but  is  so  constructed  as  to  always  center  above 
the  tripod,  no  matter  what  the  position  of  the  bellows. 

fj  The  case  is  of  original  design,  is  waterproof  and  contains,  in  com¬ 
pact  form,  everything  the  photographer  will  need  in  his  field  work. 


Sizes : 
Prices : 


6)4  x  8)4, 
$52.00 


8  x  10 
$58.00 


Descriptive  catalogue 
mailed  on  request. 


Rochester  Optical  Co. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Just  tell  them  that  you  saw  it  in  the  "Photographic  Times." 
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Only  Three  Classes. 

No  Cement. 


Coe  fix.  Colli  near.  Heuar.  Plast/cmat.  Dynar  Goer  3 

(Seme*  ID)  ( Series  Jh) . 


Zeiss  Pro  tar  ,  Zeiss  Zeiss  Zeiss  Zeiss  Protap.  Dallmeyers  Ross 

(Series  JZTuf.  Unar  .  Tessar.  Planar .  (Series  Ha  A  Stic  marc  Homocentric . 


COOKE  ANASTIGMATS  have  only  three  glasses,  un¬ 
cemented.  Their  action  is  therefore  quicker  than  that  of  six 
glasses  with  four  layers  of  cement.  If  you  doubt  this,  look 
through  a  Cooke  lens  at  a  sheet  of  white  paper,  and  the  paper 
will  be  not  yellow  but  white.  The  simple  construction  offers 
no  drawbacks.  On  the  contrary,  it  permits  the  removal  of 
those  troublesome  errors  which  in  other  lenses  must  be  toler¬ 
ated.  Most  lenses  vary  appreciably,  but  Cooke  anastigmats 
are  of  UNIFORM  EXCELLENCE.  Their  sale  is  growing  by 
leaps  and  bounds,  and  it  is  due  to  these  facts.  Ask  for  a  cata¬ 
logue. 

Jaylor. Jaylo^  fl  opsorilj? 

ST.  JAMES  BUILDING  NEW  YORK  CITY 


acquired  this  lens  by  purchase  from  the  company  that  for  a 
*  *  number  of  years  manufactured  it,  and  now  offer  it  improved  both 
in  optical  qualities  and  mounting.  There  has  always  been  a  demand 
for  a  really  good  anastigmat  lens  at  a  medium  price,  and  the  Wollen- 
sak  Royal  Anastigmat  answers  that  description. 

It  insures  absolute  correction  from  astigmatism  or  other  optical 
errors ;  its  construction  insures  permanency,  no  matter  what  the  cli¬ 
matic  or  atmospheric  conditions  may  be ;  has  the  least  number  of  re¬ 
flecting  surfaces  with  a  maximum  brilliancy  of  image. 

This  lens,  like  everything  else  we  manufacture,  is  covered  by  our 
broad  guarantee,  and  is  sold  by  photographic  dealers  everywhere. 

Send  for  illustrated  booklet  telling  of  this  and  other  products  of 
our  factory. 


Wollensak  Optical  Company 

283  Central  Avenue,  Rochester,  N.  Y, 


Just  tell  them  that  you  saw  it  in  the  “Photographic  Times.” 
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The  Photo- Engravers’ 
Machinery 

built  by  John  Royle  &  Sons,  Paterson,  N.  J., 
is  of  value  because  it  does  its  work  rapidly 
and  well ;  is  simple  and  easy  to  handle,  and 
does  not  get  out  of  order.  We  have  large  and 
small  machines  for  large  and  small  plants. 


A  MONEY  MAKING  OCCUPATION 
TO  MAKE  MORE  MONEY  THAN  YOU  ARE 
TO  PHOTOGRAPH  ONLY  FOR  PLEASURE 


vnil  PAN  DO  EITHER  WITH  CERTAIN  SUCCESS' 
TUU  (jflll  MAKE  PICTURES  THAT  WILL  LIVE! 

Start  Right,  Cut  Out  Wasteful  Experiment 

I  C  For  business  or  pleasure,  don’t  GUESS ,  KNOW  f 
4  4  For  a  position,  we’ll  make  you  worth  a  Good  Salary’. 

Lighting,  Developing  and  other  small  courses  available. 
Personally  taught,  or  by  perfected  correspondence  system. 

DIPLOMAS  IF  PROFICIENT 

Write  for  Free  Illustrated  Prospectus 

Milton  Waide  Metropolitan  School 
of  Photography  (incorporated) 

32  Union  Square,  New  York 


Day’s  White  Photo  Paste 

Does  Not  Soil  or  Spoil. 

Cannot  injure  delicate  draw¬ 
ings  or  photos.  Many  lead¬ 
ing  artists  use  it  exclusively. 
It  is  pure  white  and  clean, 
—  never  sours  or  molds. 
Put  up  in  pails,  jars  and 
tubes.  We  will  gladly  send 
any  artist 

A  SAMPLE  FREE 

to  prove  its  quality.  Write 
postal  for  sample,  circular 
or  other  information  desired. 


DIAMOND  PASTE  COMPANY,  84  Hamilton  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


Illustrated  Artistic  Encyclopoedia 

Books  and  publications  of  high  artistic  value,  fully  illus¬ 
trated  by  Academic  studies  of  the  nude.  All  photographs 
obtained  from  Nature.  s  K 

Splendid  collection  of  studies  of  nude  womanhood- 
original  photographs  obtained  with  living  models. 

Illustrated  Special  Catalogue  sent  on  demand. 

C.  KLARY ,  Editor  of  <<Le  Photogramme, ” 
'  17  RUE  de  MAUBEUGE,  PARIS. 


GREATEST  PHOTOGRAPHIC 

BARGAIN  LIST 

ever  published.  io%  to  6o%  saved. 
Make  money  to-day  by  sending 
stamp  for  LIST  to  the  One  Genuine 
Photo  Bargain  House. 

Broadway  Camera  Exchange 

8xo  Broadway,  New  Yor^ 


Just  tell  them  that  you  saw  it  in  the  “Photographic  Times.” 


Bausch  &  Lomb-Zeiss 
Portrait  Unar 


Photographed  by  Davis  &  Eickemeyer,  N.  Y., 
with  Portrait  Unar.  (Reduced  from  8x10.) 


The 

Wonderful 

Work 

of  Portrait  Unar  by 
the  best  American 
Portrait  Photo¬ 
graphers  as  shown 

at  the 

P.  A.  A. 

Convention  just 
closed,  has  opened 
the  eyes  of  the  pro¬ 
fession  to  the  fact 
that  there  is  a  new 
factor  in  the  studio 
lens  field — a  lens  that 
will  do  all  the  older 
types  of  lenses  will 
do  and  will,  in  addi¬ 
tion  make  groups 
and  full  figures 
better  than  any 
other  lens  before 
used  in  the  studio. 


There  are  more  Ba^usch  Lomb  lenses  in  use  today 
them  of  adl  others  combined 

CATALOGS  ON  REQUEST 

Bausch  &  Lomb  Optical  Co. 

ROCHESTER.  N.  Y. 

New  York  Boston  Washington  Chicago  San  Frarvcl 


POST  CARDS 


Lmulsi^n  contains 
necessary  Silver  8f6e|ch — 

^|°y°ninB  or  Developing^ 
chemicals  necessary.^ 
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Free  Sample  Furnished  on  Request 


